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Chronicles of Oklahoma 


Volume XIII September, 1935 Number 3 


CENTENARY OF PRINTING IN OKLAHOMA 


The year 1935 marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
beginning of printing in Oklahoma. This was an epochal event 
and while it had none of the glamour of military operations, yet 
it denoted the greatest step toward education, progress and civili- 
zation. 


There is in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical society a 
small book, the first ever printed in Oklahoma. It is only a child’s 
book and is printed in the Muskogee (Creek) Indian language, 
but every page is illustrated with wood euts which were so com- 
mon in old time children’s books. Only upon the front page is 
there a word of English, but it is fortunate that the date of its 
printing is plainly shown on that page. 


The Union Mission where the first printing press was set up 
and where the first printing was done, was in what is now Mayes 
County, Oklahoma, and a few miles southeast of Pryor, the county 
seat. The Chronicles is here presenting the first page and pages 
8 and 9 of this unpretentious little book of 24 pages. 


The first paper published in what is now the State of Okla- 
homa was the Cherokee Advocate, printed at Tahlequah, Cherokee 
Nation, in 1844. This was a real newspaper and had a good circula- 
tion. It was ably edited and would compare favorably with the 
weekly newspapers printed today. More than half of the paper 
for many years was printed in the Cherokee with the Sequoyah al- 
phabet of 86 letters. This paper, the official paper of the Chero- 
kee Nation, was published for many years. In volume eight, June, 
1930, Chronicles of Oklahoma, there appears a page of the Advo- 
cate printed in the Cherokee language. 


Two or three other papers were published in the Indian Terri- 
tory prior to the Civil War: The Cherokee Messenger, also pub- 
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lished at Tahlequah; The Choctaw Intelligencer, and the Choctaw 
Telegraph published at Doaksville. The first paper printed in 
the Chickasaw Nation was the Pauls Valley Enterprise — 1887. 
The first paper printed within the boundary of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory was the Indian Herald, a little sheet published at the Osage 
Agency in 1876. The first paper printed in Western Oklahoma 
was the Cheyenne Transporter printed and published at the Dar- 
lington Indian Agency, beginning in 1879. This paper was pub- 
lished regularly until 1886. 


The Oklahoma Historical society has been the custodian of 
newspapers of the State for more than 40 years. The Society re- 
ceives regularly 62 daily and 252 weekly newspapers. The Eufaula 
Indian Journal holds the record as the oldest continued publica- 
tion in the state. It is now in its 59th year. The oldest paper in 
Western Oklahoma is the Beaver Herald published at Beaver City, 
Beaver County, with a record of 49 years of continuous publication. 


In commemoration of the centenary of printing in this State, 
the Oklahoma Press association, in cooperation with the University 
of Oklahoma Press and the Oklahoma Library association, cele- 
brated the week of October 6, 1935, in an appropriate manner. 
The Press throughout the State of Oklahoma carried extended ac- 
counts of the history of printing within the state. 


At the site of the Union Mission where the first printing press 
was set up, the Oklahoma Library association and the Oklahoma 
Press association dedicated, on October 11, at 2:30 p. m., a hand- 
some granite marker, a picture of which accompanies this sketch. 
On that occasion the following program was conducted : 


UNION MISSION MARKER 
Dedication Program 
Union Mission, Mayes County, Oklahoma, October 11, 1935 
2:30 P. M. 
Marker erected by Oklahoma Library Association 
Joint Celebration 
Oklahoma Press Association 


Oklahoma Library Association 
Bugle Call 


Invocation, Rev. Ralph J. Lamb, Tulsa 
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Greetings: Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Library 


Address : 


Musie: 


Address: 


Address: 


Commission. Introduced by Miss Mary Elizabeth Kit- 
chen, Enid, President of Oklahoma Library Association. 
Mrs. Luther E. Tomm, Muskogee, Librarian General 
N. 8S. D. A. R. Introduced by Mrs. Cora Case Porter, 
Muskogee, Chairman O. L. A. Union Mission Marker 
Committee. 


Mr. John Joseph Mathews, Pawhuska, Representing 
Osage Nation. Introduced by Mr. A. M. Landman, 
Muskogee, Superintendent of Five Civilized Tribes. 


‘*Expansion of Publishing Business in Oklahoma,’’ by 
Marshall L. Smith, Tulsa. Introduced by Jake Proc- 
tor, Pryor, Chairman Publishers’ Centennial Celebra- 
tion Committee. 


Bacone College Quartette, led by Mr. Gordon Berger, 


Muskogee. 


‘The History of Union Mission,’’ Professor Morris W. 
Wardell, Norman, representing Oklahoma University 
Press. Introduced by Mr. Thos. J. Harrison, Pryor. 


‘‘Printing at Union Mission,’’ Dr. Grant Foreman, 


Muskogee. Introduced by Dr. B. D. Weeks, President 
of Bacone College. 


Song: ‘‘Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, sung by Mr. Gordon 


Berger. 


Unveiling of Marker by Kathryn Buster, great-great-granddaugh- 


ter of Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester. 


Benediction: Rev. Joe Grass (Full-blood Cherokee, Mayes County) 


Taps 


Program Committee: 


Mrs. Cora Case Porter, Muskogee 
Sue B. Thornton, Tahlequah 
Alma Reid MeGlenn, Tulsa 

Mrs. Catherine Jenkins, Muskogee 
Jake Proctor, Pryor 
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GENERAL ELI LUNDY HUGGINS 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


Muskogee was at one time the home of General Eli Lundy 
Huggins, but that officer was of such a modest demeanor that 
few persons outside of his close friends knew of his distinguished 
eareer in the United States Army during the Civil War, cam- 
paigns among the wild Indians, the Philippine Insurrection 
and the Boxer Uprising in China. 


Eli L. Huggins, the son of the Rev. A. G. Huggins who was 
the first white settler of Nicollet County, Minnesota, was born 
in Schuyler County, Illinois, August 1, 1842. He left Hamlin 
University at the age of eighteen to enlist under the first call 
for troops at the beginning of the Civil War.' He became a 
private and then corporal of Company E, Second Minnesota 
Infantry July 5, 1861 and served in that regiment until July 14, 
1864; private Company K, First Minnesota Artillery February 
16, 1865 until he was honorably mustered out as a first lieuten- 
ant September 27, 1865. He entered the Regular Army as a 
second lieutenant of the Second Artillery with rank from Feb- 
ruary 23, 1866; was promoted to first lieutenant December 24, 
1866 and transferred to the Second Cavalry April 11, 1879. He 
became a captain April 23, 1879.7 


Young Huggins participated in the battle of Mill Springs, 
Kentucky, January 19, 1862 where the Confederate army was 
utterly routed and Gen. F. K. Zollicoffer was killed; siege of 
Corinth, Mississippi, May, 1862; Perryville, Kentucky, October 
8, 1862 where the Union army was commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Alexander McDowell McCook and the Confederate troops fought 
under Gen. Braxton Bragg, Gens. B. F. Cheatham and Simon B. 
Buckner and included General Wheeler’s Cavalry; Chapel Hill, 
Tennessee on March 25, and 26, 1863; Chickamauga, Georgia, 
September 10, 1863, where he was wounded three times and 
captured by the enemy. He was discharged at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, September 27, 1865. 


Office Adjutant general, Old Files Division, 123087 Filed with 1812 A. 


C. P. 79. 
:Ibid, DOC File M. 1812 Acp 79. 
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Huggins received an appointment in the Regular Army upon 
the recommendation of William Windom, Member of Congress 
from Minnesota, and was assigned to the Second Artillery as a 
second lieutenant February 23, 1866; he was promoted to the 
grade of first lieutenant December 24, 1866. For several years 
he was on duty with troops on the Pacific coast, Alaska and then 
on the Atlantic Coast. He was transferred to the Second Caval- 
ry April 11, 1879 and became a captain on the twenty-third of 
the same month. The cavalry service called for duty in the 
West and for a long term his regiment served in Montana and 
was almost constantly engaged in campaigns against hostile In- 
dians. 


On Friday, October 18, 1867, Gen. Lovell Harrison Rousseau 
took over Alaska from Russia.* Captain Huggins was stationed 
with his battery at Alcatraz Island, California when he was ord- 
ered to conduct Battery G to Fort Kodiak, Alaska, and he joined 
that post June 6, 1868. He remained there until June 22, 1870 
when he was assigned to detached service at St. Paul’s Island, 
in that same territory. He rejoined his battery at the Presidio, 
San Francisco, November 19, 1870. The objects of the occupa- 
tion of the newly acquired territory by United States troops 
were: ‘*. . . to prevent, in the absence of any organized civil 
government, any abuse by the settlers, traders and fishermen 
upon the natives of the Island, and second, to keep in check and 
overawe, by an exhibition of military force, the more barbarous 
natives of Kenay and Alaska Peninsula, who visit Kadiae for 
purposes of trade.’’ 


During his sojourn in Alaska young Huggins wrote inter- 
esting letters to his sisters, telling of his life and surroundings 
in the far-away territory. The service was tedious at times 
but he occupied it in studying Russian in which he became so 
proficient that he was able to read a novel in that. language. 
““T suppose my russian will soon rust away after I leave Alaska 
as there will very little opportunity for its use ... unless I had 


sRousseau, a native of Kentucky, had served two terms as a Member of 
Congress from that state. He resigned his seat March 3, 1867 upon being ap- 
pointed a brigadier general in the Regular Army (Biographical Congressonal 
Directory, 1774 to 1903, Washington, 1903, p. 599). 

‘Men and Things in Alaska by Lieut. E. L. Huggins, The Citizen, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, November 26, 1874. 
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influence enough to get attached to the suite of the minister 
to the russian capital, which I should very much like... I 
had a call today from a russian priest and his daughter. They 
arrived here a few days ago in a small sloop from one of the 
Aleutian Islands, and are waiting for an opportunity to go to 
San Francisco, and from thence to Russia. The daughter is 
young, rather good looking, and I think quite good natured, 
but never having been out of Alaska is quite timid with strang- 
ers. She seemed to be quite intelligent and is I think almost 
half native being not quite as dark as a sioux half breed. She 
parted her hair on one side when we first came here, but a good 
many of them part it in the middle now. The priests from the 
time of their ordination till their death never allow scissors or 
razor to touch their hair or beards. They part their hair in the 
middle, and some of them have hair reaching to their waists. 
They frequently have it done up in a knot, when at home, but 
when visiting or conducting services they always have it hang- 
ing about them. This with their long grey beards, and ample 
robes, reaching to the ankles gives them a very venerable ap- 
pearance. They say that a priest being in the service of God 
should bear the image of God as nearly as possible, man being 
formed after the image of God. No one who is blind or lame, 
or marred in any way can conduct services in a russian church. 
When the priest enters any house he pauses at the door and 
invokes a blessing on all the inmates before entering. When 
he shakes hand with any of his flock, he takes the man’s hand 
in his left, makes the sign of the cross on the palm with his 
right forefinger, and solemnly repeats the words, ‘In the name 
of the father and of the son and of the holy ghost,’ both priest 
and parishioner pulling off their hats until the ceremony is 
over. When any russian hears of the death of a friend or ac- 
quaintance, by letter or otherwise, he or she makes the sign of 
the cross, and says devoutly, ‘May he receive a heavenly king- 
ony: foe * 

On December 20 he wrote: ‘‘ ... Winter has set in with 
more severity than last year, but much milder than our Minne- 
sota winters. The coldest weather so far is sixteen degrees above 
zero.’? The brig Olga left for Sitka that day and she took 


sFort Kodiac, Alaska, November 27, 1869. 
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away ‘‘... about half of the soldiers, whose time is out, so that 
the place will be in every way much quieter than it was last 
winter. 


‘‘ T have some rose trees in my room which I think will 
bloom this winter. I had some very beautiful roses about six 
weeks ago. The doctor says that they poison the air, but I have 
felt no bad effects yet from them. . .”’ 


From San Francisco, April 18, 1870 Huggins wrote his 
sister ‘‘. .. I expect to go to Kodiac in the Newberne, a Govt 
vessel, with room for thirty passengers. There will be three 
officers families on board, and about ten or twelve officers .. . 
I shall go by way of Victoria... also by way of Sitka, Tongass, 
and Wrangell... The desire to see these places makes me more 
ready to go than I would otherwise be... .’’ On May 7, 1870 
Huggins wrote from Nanaimo, Vancouver Island: ‘‘The Steamer 
Newberne arrived here from San Juan Island day before yesterday 
morning and we have been taking in coal ever since. Nanaimo 
is a small english town on the north end of Vancouver island. 
It is a very pretty place surrounded with a forest of evergreens. 
Its only importance is the coal mines near the coast. There is 
a British man of war in the harbour, the officers of which have 
visited us twice, and we are going to return the compliment 
this morning. There are three churches in Nanaimo. We vis- 
ited the Indian village yesterday. It is a mile from the town. 
There are about four hundred of them, but at’ present the popu- 
lation is nearly all absent fishing for salmon so we saw hardly 
any one but old people and small children. They live in enor- 
mous one story houses built of puncheons which they hew out 
themselves. The chiefs house is 240 feet long & eighty feet 
wide, but it is,very poorly roofed and has no floor. Over the 
door outside are two hideous images carved out of wood, and 
painted red, stuek up about four feet from the ground. There 
are two small churches in the indian village one methodist and 
one episcopalian. 


‘““We expect to sail again this evening and will probably 
reach Tongass island where there is a military post, on the 11th. 
The voyage so far had been just like a pleasure excursion.’’ 
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In a letter to one of his sisters, written July 25, 1870, the 
officer recounts a journey to Walrus Island from Saint Paul 
Island where he was staying. ‘‘. . . Walrus Island [is] sixteen 
miles from here. It was a cold dreary trip in an open boat, but 
I was well paid for it. Besides myself were Count Veritenikoff 
and five natives rowed the boat. When we left here at three 
oclock in the morning we hoped to sail most of the way, but the 
wind being contrary the natives had to row most of the way. 
We arrived at Walrus Island at nine in the morning. The island 
is half a mile long and an eighth of a mile in width. At this 
time of the year it is covered with swarms of gulls and other 
aquatic fowl who go there to breed. When we landed on the 
island, they rose in great clouds, and made a noise like that of a 
high wind in a forest. We could hardly step without breaking 
the eggs which almost covered the ground. The natives went to 
work and filled the boat with eggs as full as it would hold. I 
am not fond of gull eggs, but can eat them at a pinch. They 
are dark colored & have a rank flavor. There were hundreds of 
walrus on the rocks when we arrived there, but after shooting a 
few of them the rest took to the water and did not come back 
until afternoon, when I shot one and took the tusks. The tusks 
are two feet long. The walrus is an immense animal, almost as 
large as an elephant. At noon the natives made a fire of walrus 
blubber, and made tea. They also cooked eggs and seal meat. 
We left Walrus Island early in the afternoon, and reached home 
at seven oclock. The natives were obliged to row all the way 
back against the wind and tide current, and were almost exhausted 
when we got back... There is a good deal of sickness among the 
natives... Dr. Gildersleeve attributes this to their underground 
dwellings which are always damp and moldy. They live in these 
underground abodes, not as I used to suppose on account of ex- 
treme cold, but because they can not get wood on any of the 
Aleutian Islands to build houses. These islands, St. Paul and St. 
George, were not inhabited when the Russians discovered them. 
The Russians brought natives from various islands to live on them. 
There is one family here from Kamschatka. They are very much 
darker than the Aleutians, but I think they are finer looking. 
They have been here thirty years and _ speak the Aleutian 


9? 


language . . 
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To his sister Hattie young Huggins wrote from St. Paul 


Island, September 10, 1870— ‘‘. . . I often wish that my sisters 
could be here... to accompany me in one of my walks. It would 
astonish you to see the young seals... The young seals which 


were born in June and July are learning to swim now. It is a 
singular fact that a young seal cannot swim, and would drown 
as soon as an infant if left alone in the water. They are now 
(the youngest of them) about six weeks old, and as tall as a large 
cat, but three times as heavy. The old males are as large as a 
horse and have a mane like that of an old buffalo. They are a 
formidable looking animal, and if any one who had never seen or 
heard of them before should suddenly come upon them it would 
frighten him as much as a pack of lions. They are not dangerous 
though for they never fight when they have a chance to run, 
and they move so slowly on shore that a small child can easily 
keep out of their way. I take some long walks when the weather 
is fine. Little blue foxes come out of their holes and bark at me 
as I go by. They live on seal meat. 


‘‘Berries are ripe on the island now and I see native women 
and girls out picking them every day. There are two kinds of 
berries. I do not lke either of them much except preserved. One 
kind is a good deal like a red raspberry only the seeds are much 
larger and coarser. The other kind is like huckleberries. The 
women complain that the foxes eat more than their share of the 
berries. Some of the natives are quite industrious and anxious 
to improve their condition and be ‘alle same Americansky,’ but 
there is not much chance of that as long as they are obliged to 
live in underground houses and burn seal blubber for fuel. It 
makes a very rank black smoke which ruins everything in the 
house. There are no trees on the island so they will have to con- 
tinue as they are for a time yet. I think hardy trees would grow 
here, and have written to the bureau of Agriculture in ‘Washing- 
ton to send either young sprouts or seeds of maple, cottonwood &c. 
I think if there is any one here to take an interest in the matter 
after I leave they can have large groves twenty years hence. 


‘“‘The natives here will have to live on seal meat if a vessel 
does not come soon. The sugar and tobacco is all gone already, 
which to them is a greater misfortune than if the flour was all 
gone. They have to make their beer of berries alone now. It is 
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quite intoxicating, but they like it better when they have sugar 
to put in it. Oct. 9, 1870 A steamer from San Francisco arrived 
this morning and I am ordered to San Francisco .. .’’s 


Upon the request of Gov. Horace Austin of Minnesota, Hug- 
gins was sent to the university of that state where he served from 
July 30, 1872 to July 11, 1875. He was stationed at Summer- 
ville, South Carolina and Raleigh, North Carolina; commanded 
the post at Fort Johnston in the same state; served at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at Fort McHenry, Maryland, and was in command of 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania until October, 1878. 


His next service was with the Second Cavalry in Montana (he 
joined at Milk River in July, 1879)’ at Fort Keogh where he re- 
mained until November 12, 1880. On April 1, 1880 he was in 
command of troops in an engagement with the Indians at O’Fal- 
lon’s Creek, Montana and Captain Huggins described the campaign 
as follows: ‘‘... In one of these pursuits in March 1880 in the 
region between Missouri and the Yellowstone, every member of 
my troop was frozen, some of them seriously . . . brought into 
Fort Keogh at different times more than a thousand Indians, who 
surrendered in the forks of the Missouri & Yellowstone. Among 
these Indians were Rain-in-the-Face,? Spotted Eagle, and Iron 
Shield.’’s 


Captain ‘‘Huggins was awarded a Medal of Honor for most 
distinguished gallantry in action against hostile Ogallala Sioux 
Indians near O’Fallon’s Creek, Montana, April 1, 1880, with his 
troop, surprising the Indians in their strong position and fighting 


sLetters loaned the Author by Miss Dorothy H. Huggins, great-niece of Gen. 
Eli L. Huggins. 

7 |. As a Captain in the 2nd Cavalry, I took part in the Campaign of 
1879 against Sitting Bull. I commanded Trooy ‘E’ 2nd Cav in the engagement 
with hostile Sioux near Milk River, Montana on the 6th or 7th of July 1879...” 
(Huggins to Adjutant general from Fort Myer, Virginia, January 16, 1903). 

sRain-in-the-Face, a noted Sioux warrior, was born near the forks of the 
Cheyenne River, North Dakota, about 1835. He led a turbulent life and took 
part in the Little Bighorn fight. He was badly wounded in that battle and 
rendered permanently lame; he followed Sitting Bull to Canada, where he re- 
mained until 1880. His death occurred at the Standing Rock reservation, North 
Dakota, September 14, 1905 (Handbook of American Indians, Washington, 1912, 
vol. 2, p. 353). 

sHuggins to Adjutant general, January 16, 1903. 
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until dark with great boldness.’”* The Medal of Honor awarded 
Captain Huggins for his exploits had been recommended by Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles and it bore the inscription ‘‘The Congress to 
Captain Eli L. Huggins, 2d U. 8. Cav. O’Fallons Creek, Mont., 
Apr. 1, 1880.’ Huggins was also commended for his gallantry 
by General Sheridan and he and Lieut. Lloyd M. Brett were the 
only surviving officers who took part in the engagement. 


‘“ Ag this gallant action against hostile Indians was performed 
under many difficulties and hardships, and was so well executed 
as to receive the merited commendation of the Department com- 
mander, and reflect credit upon the service ...’’ General Miles 
recommended that Huggins be brevetted. In the brush with the 
enemy one soldier was killed, an Indian was wounded and five 
were captured as well as all the pony herd of the Indians." 


Gen. Philip H. Sheridan wrote concerning Huggins on 
March 24, 1880: ‘‘A party of thirty or forty Sioux ran off about 
30 ponies belonging to enlisted Crow scouts at Fort Custer, Mon- 
tana. Forty-four officers and men went in pursuit and they 
traveled sixty-five miles in eleven hours. They overtook and en- 
gaged the hostiles, recaptured sixteen of the stolen stock. Captain 
Huggins with Troop E of the Second Cavalry, from Fort Keogh 
surprised the Indian camp on April first, captured five Indians, 
forty-six ponies and some arms.’’ General Miles’ report to the 
secretary of war for 1880 (p. 74) stated: ‘‘Captain E. L. Huggins, 
2nd Cavalry ... leaving Keogh to intercept these Indians on the 
Rosebud, struck their trail . . . followed persistently until the 
hostiles were overtaken on a branch of O’Fallon Creek, an en- 
gagement followed resulting in all their stock and 5 Indians be- 
ing captured.’’ 


On December 28, 1880 Adjutant general R. C. Drum directed 
Captain Huggins to report in person to Brigadier general George 
Crook of the Ponea Commission as ‘‘it is understood that Capt. 


; ‘oAdjutant Genersl’s Office, Old Files Division. C. P. Summerall, General 
Chief of Staff to Miss Harriet Huggins . . . October 31, 1929; Historical Register 
. + + of the United States Army, Heitmann, Washington, 1903, p. 552. 


“Adjutant general’s Office, Old Files Division, 6 733, 1894 7. No. 118. 
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Huggins is conversant with the language of the Sioux Indians, 
and he may be of service to your commission . . .’” 


Captain Huggins was stationed in the Adjutant general’s 
office in Washington, on special duty to January 25, 1881; at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota to May 18, 1881 and with his regiment at Fort 
Keogh commanding an escort to a surveying party in the field 
from May to October, 1882. General Miles requested that Cap- 
tain Huggins be ordered to report to him for duty as Acting 
Assistant Inspector General of the Department of the Columbia." 


Gen. Felix Agnus, editor of the Baltimore American addressed 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, Secretary of War, on July 19, 1889, on 
behalf of Captain Huggins: ‘‘. Captain Huggins speaks 
French readily, has made a special study of French literature, 
and has made excellent translations from that language... .’’ 
and Agnus recommended the assignment of the talented officer 
to witness the maneuvers of the French army. 


Huggins was with his regiment at Fort Sherman, Idaho to 
June 7, 1890; his file in the War Department contains an extract 
of a letter from Headquarters, Department of Dakota, June 4, 
1890, which reports: ‘‘. . . marches of extraordinary length at 
the most inclement season of the year .. . excellent conduct of 
affairs by Captain Huggins .. . rapidity of pursuit [of hostile 
Indians) continued after their meal ration had become exhausted 
and little else had been left for them to subsist upon... jaded 
condition of their animals, until the enemy had been overtaken 
and encountered; the capture of the enemy herd, and of five 
prisoners of his party; and the gallantry displayed by Captain 


12[bid. The Ponca Commission was appointed by President Hayes and 
consisted of Brigadier general George Crook, Brigadier general Nelson A. Miles, 
William Stickney of Washington, D. C. and Walter Allen of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. These men were directed to “. . . proceed to the Indian Territory 
as soon as may be, and after conference with the Ponca tribe of Indians, to 
ascertain the facts in regard to their removal and present condition . . .” The 
commission reported, January 25, 1881, that after a careful investigation the 
conclusion was reached that the removal of the Poncas from their reservation 
in Dakota and Nebraska was injudicious and without sufficient cause; that the 
lands from which the Indians had been removed had been ceded to them by the 
United States, that they had violated no condition of the treaty and that a por- 
tion of the tribe had succeeded in getting back to their native country where 
they were on friendly terms with all other Indian tribes, including the Sioux 


(Report of commissioner Indian affairs, 1881). 
isAdjutant general’s Office, Old Files Division. 
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Huggins .. . merits and receives from the Department commander 
the expression of his highest commendation.”’ Huggins served 
as aide-de-camp to Gen. Nelson A. Miles at Chicago to November 
18, 1894, at headquarters, Department of the East, Governor’s 
Island, New York to April 25, 1895. The next year he was sent 
to Fort Riley, Kansas, in command of his troop. Major Huggins 
was granted a leave of absence and on September 18, 1897 he 
sailed from New York for Paris. He was next on duty with the 
Sixth Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas until April 19, 1898. 


Upon the breaking out of the Spanish-American War, Hug- 
gins applied, May 16, 1898, for appointment as colonel of a regi- 
ment of volunteers ‘‘to be composed of men ‘Immune’ from yellow 
fever . ’? He had served his country for nearly thirty-seven 
years and he was highly recommended by Members of Congress 
and army officers. One of these was J. C. Breckinridge, Inspec- 
tor General of the army, in which he said (May 16, 1898) that 
Huggins had ‘‘distinection for marked ability, conduct and cour- 
age... ’’ On May 24, 1898 he was appointed colonel of the 
Eighth United States Volunteer Infantry; March fifth the next 
year he was honorably mustered out of the volunteer service and 
returned to his rank in the Regular Army as major of the Sixth 
Cavalry to which he had been appointed January 13, 1897. In 
August, 1900 with his command he sailed for China where he 
participated in subduing the Boxer Uprising. The next year 
he was lieutenant colonel of the Third Cavalry and served in the 
Philippines at Pasay Cavalry Barracks, Manila, at Santa Anna, 
Vigan and Lavag, Philippine Islands to December 24, 1901. He 
was transferred to the Thirteenth Cavalry November 6, 1901 and 
became colonel of his old regiment, the Second Cavalry, on the 
sixteenth of the same month. He commanded the regiment at 
Fort Myer, Virginia until February 23, 1903 when he was retired. 


The day before his retirement the gallant officer was com- 
missioned a brigadier general. A perusal of his papers in the 
War Department explains his high standing in the service. He 
was reported as “‘... a man of far more than average intelligence 
and attainments.’’ His ‘‘Attention to duty: Exeellent’’; his 
“‘Disciplin: Good; Care of Men: Very good.’’ When he was 
aide-de-camp to General Miles he was reported as ‘‘Single, ac- 
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complished, zealous attention to duty. Good conduct and habits, 
efficient. Capacity to command good.’’ General Huggins spoke 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and Russian. 


Upon his retirement General Huggins and his sister, Mrs. J. 
S. Holtzlaw, moved to Muskogee, Indian Territory, where he had 
invested heavily in real estate. His home was at 1609 West 
Okmulgee Avenue and he was a most estimable citizen and de- 
lightful neighbor. 


In 1890 Captain Huggins published a volume of poems called 
Winona, a Dakota Legend. In addition to the poem which gives 
the book its title are many original verses as well as translations 
from French and Spanish. Shortly before his death at San Diego, 
California, on October 22, 1929 General Huggins published an 
article in the American Mercury in which he contributed his 
knowledge to the mooted question of the Custer massacre. 


Upon the death of General Huggins the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, Gen. C. P. Summerall, wrote a sketch of his 
service in which he said: ‘‘The military career of General Hug- 
gins, extending over a period of more than forty years, was dis- 
tinguished by gallantry in action, devotion to duty, and efficiency 
and reliability in the performance of all tasks assigned to him. 
The Medal of Honor awarded him bears ample. testimony to his 
bravery and fearlessness as a soldier. His death, which is deeply 
regretted throughout the service, marks the passing of another 
officer from the rapidly disappearing ranks of veterans of the 
Civil War.”’ 


OLD PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
W. B. Morrison 


About eight miles east of Durant on Highway 70 the traveler 
may notice a modest white frame building on his left just before 
he crosses Blue River. It is the present home of Philadelphia 
Baptist church, probably the oldest active Baptist organization 
within the state of Oklahoma. 


The founding of this church dates back to the first planting 
of Baptist missions among the Choctaws by the American Indian 
Mission Society of Louisville, Kentucky, shortly after the arrival 
of the Indians in the Oklahoma country. This pioneer work cent- 
ers around the labors of Ramsey D. Potts. The career of Mr. 
Potts is full of interest. He first came among the Choctaws in 
Mississippi as a Federal agent. The Baptists had an early mis- 
sion to the Choctaws, Carey and Thomas being two of their sta- 
tions in Mississippi. At first Mr. Potts was not even a professed 
Christian, but after boarding for a while in a missionary family, 
not only was he converted and brought into active membership 
in the Baptist church, but he also married one of the missionaries 
at Thomas station, became earnestly interested in their work, and 
soon applied for ordination as a minister. 


When the Indian removals disrupted the work in Mississippi 
the Baptists decided to continue their work for the Choctaws in 
their new home in the West. In 1835 Mr. and Mrs. Potts were 
sent as missionaries to the Choctaws along Red River in Okla- 
homa. They opened a mission school, to which they gave the 
name of Providence, at a point in what is now Choctaw County, 
twelve miles west of Fort Towson and six miles north of Red 
River. The career of Mr. Potts as a missionary and educator in 
the western portion of the Choctaw Nation continued through a 
period of more than seventeen years. 


In 1844, when the Choctaws decided to found an academy 
for boys in the western portion of Pushmataha District, Rev. R. 
D. Potts was invited to take charge of it, the Indian Mission So- 
ciety of Louisville, Kentucky, paying a third of the cost of oper- 
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ating the school. The site of the new institution was selected at 
a point about three miles northeast of the present town of Bok- 
chito, and in honor of the popular Choctaw Agent, William Arm- 
strong, was given the name of Armstrong Academy. It became 
a very important center of Choctaw educational and political life 
for the next half century. 


However much Ramsey D. Potts was interested in the educa- 
tional progress of the Choctaw people, there is no doubt that he 
was still more interested in their spiritual development. We find 
him riding a great circuit extending from Blue River on the 
west to the Kiamichi on the east, preaching the Gospel wherever 
a group of people could be gathered to hear it. By reason of the 
work of Mr. Potts there were soon large numbers of people 
throughout this territory holding to the Baptist faith but possess- 
ing no church organization. To remedy this situation, a com- 
pany of these believers met at Providence on July 5, 1846, and 
proceeded to organize what the old minute book of the Philadelphia 
church asserts to be the ‘‘first Baptist church in the Choctaw 
Nation.’’ Ministers taking part in the formation of the church 
were Rev. Ramsey D. Potts and Rev. J. L. McClendon. After the 
organization, and on the same day, Mr. Potts was chosen pastor, 
P. P. Brown, clerk, and H. W. Jones, deacon. Three new mem- 
bers were received into the church by baptism. It was a great 
day for the Baptist church in the new country. 


For a number of years this organization might well be called 
the ‘‘First Baptist Church of the Choctaw Nation,’’ for it had no 
permanent location. Meetings were held and the doors of the 
church opened whenever and wherever the officers thought it 
advisable throughout the large district covered by Mr. Potts’ 
ministrations. For instance, on July 19, 1846, the record states 
that the ‘‘doors of the church were opened at a meeting held in 
a regular preaching place in Ponubbie’s neighborhood.’’ Two 
members were received and baptized at this time, one of them 
being Ponubbie himself. In December of the same year an entry 
records the death of Ponubbie from ‘‘bleeding of the lungs.’’ The 
funeral of this brother was not held, however, until the 14th of 
February, 1847, following a custom still prevalent in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia and Kentucky. At this funeral the doors 
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of the church were opened for the reception of members. Through- 
out this early record we find these delayed funerals, and in 
nearly. every case they prove to be occasions for the reception and 
baptism of new members, not infrequently relatives of the de- 
ceased. 


The first record of a meeting of the church near its final home 
occurred on February 21, 1847, at Armstrong Academy. It is 
interesting to note that the clerk, P. P. Brown, and the deacon, 
H. W. Jones, were both present, though Armstrong Academy is 
some fifty miles from Providence where the original organization 
took place. It was voted to hold regular meetings of the church 
here once a month, evidently because of the great interest on the 
part of the people of the neighborhood. Sunday, March 21, 1847, 
seems to have been a red letter day for the church in this locality. 
Several members were received, including Capt. William Lucas 
and his wife, prominent people of the Academy neighborhood. 
Dr. Adiel Sherwood, corresponding secretary of the Indian Mis- 
sion of Louisville, Kentucky, and Rev. Joseph Smedley, missionary 
to the Creeks and Chickasaws, were present and assisted with the 
services, which were concluded with the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper 


Another evidence of the growth of the church in the region 
of Armstrong Academy was the appointment of a committee in 
May, 1847, to select the location and let the contract for the build- 
ing of a church building, Captain Lucas being one of the members 
of this committee. The instructions given to the committee are 
interesting: ‘‘The location should be made near a supply of good 
water, pasture, and near some one who will feel an interest in 
and look after it occasionally. That the Committee make no con- 
tract until they are well satisfied what their funds are; be care- 
ful not to bring their church into debt; and that they build as 
good and large a house as the funds under their control will per- 
mit.’? The house was not erected until nearly two years later, and 
then under the supervision of Mr. Potts, at a point about three 
miles southeast of Armstrong Academy. In honor of their pastor, 
the congregation named their new church ‘‘Ramsey,”’ by which 


it was known until 1855 when the name was changed to ‘‘Phila- 
delphia.”’ 
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As long as Mr. Potts conducted Armstrong Academy he con- 
tinued to preach at other points farther east, receiving members 
into this church from time to time. One of these preaching places, 
whose location has been lost, was known as Winchester. It was 
probably near the district court grounds in what is now Choctaw 
County. Students of Oklahoma history will remember that the 
Choctaw Nation was divided into three districts, the western di- 
vision being named after the great chief Pushmataha. The first 
chief of this district was Nitakechie, a nephew of Pushmataha, 
who led a band of Choctaws over the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ to their 
new home. It is not now definitely known where Nitakechie and 
his family made their home, but it was somewhere within the 
eastern bounds of Mr. Potts’ circuit. There is no evidence to show 
that Nitakechie was ever reached by the missionaries—he was op- 
posed to them in Mississippi. It is also known that Nitakechie 
returned to Mississippi on a visit and died there in December, 
1845. At least two of Nitakechie’s sons, however, were converted 
under the preaching of Mr. Potts. One of them, who had taken 
the name of Henry Graves while attending school at the Choctaw 
Academy in Kentucky, was converted at a meeting held at Win- 
chester in the autumn of 1849. He became a very earnest and 
faithful Christian, and in July, 1851, by the vote of the church 
during a meeting at Winchester, was called to ordination and be- 
eame a helper of Mr. Potts, serving faithfully until his death, which 
occurred in February, 1854. His wife, Mary Graves, was con- 
verted and baptized at her husband’s funeral. Another of the 
chief’s sons, Captain Jackson Nitakechie, united with the church 
at Winchester in 1851. 


An interesting minute of a meeting of the church held at 
Winchester in June, 1850 records the reception and baptism of a 
number of persons: ‘‘One of the above, Yakmetubbe, was tried for 
murder and condemned the 19th instant to be executed the first 
of July. Immediately upon his condemnation, by his request he 
was put in charge of an officer who was a member of the church, 
and who endeavored to show him the danger to which he was 
exposed, and urged upon him the necessity of an immediate prep- 
aration for death. His heart was reached. He prayed for for- 
giveness for his sins, and as we hope, in answer to his petitions 
his sins were forgiven, and though compelled to suffer the penalty 
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of the law of his country, we trust he will escape the severer 
penalty of God’s law through the mediation of Jesus Christ.’’ It 
will be remembered that the Choctaws administered capital pun- 
ishment by shooting. They had no jails in the early days, and 
during the interval between the conviction of the criminal and the 
carrying out of the sentence, the latter was practically at liberty 
or under the nominal charge of an officer of the law. Few in- 
stances are recorded, however, where a condemned Choctaw failed 
to present himself at the time and place appointed for his ex- 
ecution. i 


In December, 1851, Rev. A. G. Moffatt and wife, and her 
sister, Mary Jane Glasgo, new teachers at Armstrong Academy, 
were received by letter into the church at Ramsey. Not long after- 
wards Mr. Potts’ health began to fail. From the official records 
at Washington, the indisposition of Mr. Potts is cited as a reason 
for the tardy presentation of the report from Armstrong Academy 
in 1853. We are not surprised, therefore, to find the church on 
March 12, 1854, accepting the resignation of their old pastor ‘‘at 
his request,’’ and to note the election of Rev. Andrew G. Moffatt 
as his successor. 


In April, 1855, comes the reorganization of the church, with 
a change of name from Ramsey to Philadelphia. Doubtless prior 
to this other churches had been constituted within this district 
and independent of this organization. Some of these, dragging 
along at a poor dying rate, were invited to join the parent body, 
which was probably the reason for the change of name. There 
was certainly no cause, as we shall see later, for any reflection on 
their late pastor and friend, Ramsey D. Potts, nor desire to de- 
prive him of honor. During this period Philadelphia church 
seems to have joined the Sister Grove Association in Fannin 
County, Texas. At a meeting of the church in conference on 
September 4, 1858, a resolution was adopted asking for a letter 
of dismission from this Association, and at the same time dele- 
gates were chosen to attend the Indian Association ‘‘lately and 
informally organized in the Creek Nation.’’ However, in Decem- 
ber, 1860, an Association of churches was formed at Philadelphia 
church, and was named the ‘‘Ramsey Baptist Association,’’ in 
honor of the first missionary, Elder Potts. Delegates were present 
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from four other churches; namely, Rock Creek, Cedar Creek, 
Ephesus and Good Spring. The last mentioned church was on 
‘*Allen’s’’ or Island Bayou in the Chickasaw Nation. Cedar Creek, 
later called Bethel, was in Skullyville County in the northern part 
of the Choctaw Nation. This Association met again in 1861 with 
Cedar Creek church, but the advent of the Civil War brought it 
to anend. All of the member churches of the Ramsey Association, 
except Good Spring, assisted in the formation of the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw Baptist Association near Atoka in 1872. 


Rev. A. G. Moffatt resigned the pastorate of Philadelphia 
church in 1858, but remained in this section for about a year, 
afterwards going to Canada. He was succeeded by Rev. Robt. J. 
Hogue, who came from Georgia as a missionary to the Choctaws 
under appointment from the Domestic and Indian Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. His support was pledged 
by the Bethel Association of Georgia. The remainder of Mr. 
Hogue’s long life (he died at Atoka in 1906) was identified with 
mission work in the Choctaw Nation. His pastorate at the Phil- 
adelphia church included the dark days of Civil War, when 
Armstrong Academy became a Confederate hospital, and the sur- 
rounding country an asylum for refugees from the northern part 
of the Indian Territory. He did what he could to relieve the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded, and gave Christian burial to 
those who died. Within a rock vault in the now deserted cem- 
etery of Armstrong Academy lie the remains of four of Mr. Hogue’s 
children. At the close of the war, in October, 1865, to be exact, 
Mr. Hogue resigned the pastorate at Philadelphia and moved to 
Texas. In 1868 he was recalled, retaining the pastorate until 
1872. He then removed to the region of Boggy Depot, where he 
had organized a church in 1871. Elder Hogue frequently visited 
Philadelphia church for many years after he ceased to be. its 
pastor, and his name occurs as moderator of conferences there 
as late as 1896. 


Since the days of Rev. R. J. Hogue Philadelphia church has 
generally had Choctaw pastors. Among them should be mentioned 
Johnson Baker, Alfred Wright, R. S. McFarland, E. N. Patter- 
son, and 8. E. Nelson who has held the pastorate since 1917. 
Several of these men were called to ordination from the member- 
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ship of Philadelphia church. A knowledge of the Choctaw lang- 
uage is still a valuable asset to the pastor. 


In the year 1883 the site of the church building was moved to 
a point about three miles east of the present town of Blue. In 
1887 this structure was burned, and the church was rebuilt near 
the river west of Blue. As this site did not prove satisfactory, 
Philadelphia church in 1905 made its last move and erected the 
present building on ground donated for the purpose by Mrs. 
Adeline Patterson, one of its members. The bell now in use in 
this church was brought from the old Choctaw court house at 
Armstrong Academy. 


In recent years Philadelphia church has only a small Bist 
bership, but it is far from dead. In the Baptist ‘‘Seventy-five 
Million Campaign’’ this little organization pledged $850.00. It 
keeps up Sunday School and other church activities. In 1929 
it won the banner offered by the Choctaw and Chickasaw Singing 
Convention. A men’s quartet from the Philadelphia choir has 
been one of the most popular in southern Oklahoma in recent 
years, especially in the rendering of sacred songs. 
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COLONEL CROCKER AND THE BOOMER 
MOVEMENT 
BY DAN W. PEERY 


In the introduction to an autobiography, written to be filed 
in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Col. Samuel 
Crocker writes: 


“Tt is January 13, 1913, and I am in my 68th year. I was 
born in Cumbrew House on the Crocker estate Devonshire, Eng- 
land, on Christmas eve. 1845. My father’s name was W. N. 
Crocker and my mother’s name was Fannie E. Crocker. My 
father was the son of a gentleman farmer and stock breeder. My 
mother was the only daughter of a British Captain, J. N. Tyte, 
who commanded a British Kast India Merchantman.’’ 


The records at Oklahoma City show that Samuel Crocker died 
December 17, 1921, however, there was little if anything said in 
the public press and no note was made of his departure. Colonel 
Samuel Crocker is one man to whom the people of this state 
are indebted. Had it not been for him and a number of other ad- 
venturous spirits like him, this state might have been the home of 
many other Indian tribes and the process of its opening and de- 
velopment into a great state would haxe been much retarded. 


Some years before his death, Col. Samuel Crocker, one of the 
men who had been most active in securing the legislation necessary 
for the legal opening of the unassigned lands in the Indian Terri- 
tory to homestead settlement, wrote what he termed a biographical 
sketch of his life. It was written with a pencil and on a very 
poor grade of paper and some parts of the manuscript were hard 
to decipher. A few months ago Dr. Rayden J. Dangerfield of 
the Department of Government, University of Oklahoma, volun- 
teered to have these dim manuscripts transcribed and bound, one 
volume to be kept for reference at the University and one volume 
he presented to the Historical Society. 


For many years the writer was a friend of Colonel Crocker 
and has read with much interest these transcribed manuscripts. 
There is some valuable history in these papers, however much of 
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it is more of a personal nature. He writes in detail about the 
many incidents of his childhood and early life in Iowa. He de- 
votes pages to his early political career and his espousal of the 
‘Cantimonopoly’’ and ‘‘greenback cause’’ early in life. He tells 
of political meetings that he had held all over the state and of the 
election of his candidate to Corgress. He was the especial friend 
and champion of Gen. James B. Weaver who was, at one time, a 
candidate for President on the Greenback ticket. He had joined 
the ‘‘Grange,’’ as well as most all of the labor organizations and 
spent much of his time traveling over the country lecturing, yet 
he found time to do some writing for progressive newspapers. The 
shackles of party politics never bound Colonel Crocker to any po- 
litical party. He was a free-lance who followed the dictates of 
his own conscience, and even when he did not have a following 
he was apparently not disappointed. 


It was while on one of his lecturing trips in 1884 that he be- 
came acquainted with the Payne Oklahoma Colony movement. He 
at once saw the injustice of the government permitting thousands 
of head of cattle to graze upon the millions of acres of rich land 
in the fertile Indian Territory country; while the multitude of men 
and women who had no homes were not permitted to put a plow 
in the ground. If these boomers attempted to camp a week on 
that part of the public domain within the boundary of the Indian 
Territory, they were driven out by the United States soldiers. 
Here was a real live cause for the Colonel to champion. He at 
once joined the Payne’s Oklahoma Colony and became a boomer. 
Payne had died a short time before and Capt. W. L. Couch was 
selected by the boomers as the leader of the movement to invade 
Oklahoma and compel Congress to take immediate action to open 
the country to settlement. 


Colonel Crocker spent the winter of 1884 and 1885 at his old 
Iowa home and made speeches over that state to arouse public senti- 
ment for the opening of the unassigned lands in the Indian Terri- 
tory for settlement under homestead laws. He also solicited mem- 
bers for the Payne Oklahoma Colony. 


In connection with the story of the opening of Oklahoma, the 
historians have given but slight recognition to the part that Col. 
Samuel Crocker had in bringing about the legislation necessary to 
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open up that part of the public domain known as “* Unassigned 
Lands’’ to homestead settlement. They have never given to him 
the credit due for the publicity that was needed to arouse public 
sentiment which demanded the action by Congress, necessary to 
clear the title so the settlers, prospective, might secure homes in 
the much coveted beautiful land of Oklahoma. 


Colonel Crocker was not among the early boomers, he first ar- 
rived in Wichita about the time Capt. David L. Payne died. 
Capt. W. L. Couch, who had been Payne’s lieutenant, was selected 
by the boomers, and was recognized by common consent as the 
leader of the movement to invade Oklahoma, and by constant agi- 
tation compel Congress to take action to open the country to set- 
tlement. In fact the boomers claimed that no legislation was nec- 
essary as the so called unassigned lands were in reality a part of 
the public domain.' They would not object to being removed if 
they could get a hearing before the United States Courts so that 
they might establish by judicial decree their rights to make set- 
tlement. Colonel Crocker was a valuable accession to the cause 
for he was a voluble public speaker and had experience as an or- 
ganizer of the people to promote progressive movements of all 
kinds. He helped to organize the colony to join Couch and other 
leaders in to Oklahoma in the spring of 1885. Colonel Crocker 
was not only a public speaker, lecturer and political agitator but he 
had in his earlier years learned, the newspaper trade. He was an 
editorial writer as well as a type setter and was familiar with the 
mechanical work of printing a weekly newspaper. 


The boomers had had a paper as an ‘‘authorized organ.’’ It 
was called The War Chief. This paper had had a stormy career 
following the fortunes of the Oklahoma Colony. It had been pub- 
lished at more than a half dozen different places. The fortunes 


1Most of the enthusiastic home seekers did not then know of that clause in 
the treaty of 1866—whereby the surplus lands of both the Creeks and Seminoles 
were ceded back to the United States for the purpose of “locating other friendly 
tribes of Indians and freedmen.” While no other Indians or freed Negroes were 
to be located on the land, yet the government claimed that while the cloud was 
on the title, no white citizen would be permitted to make settlement. By an Act 
of March 3, 1885, a commission was appointed to negotiate a new deal with 
these two tribes whereby the clause as to the “friendly Indians and Freedmen” 
would be stricken from the treaty of 1866 and the unassigned lands would be, 
without question, public domain and opened to homestead settlement. The ne- 
gotiations were concluded and the price agreed upon before the country was 


opened. 
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of the Colony were at a low ebb after the death of Captain Payne. 
The War Chief was being printed at a financial loss, at remote 
places where no advertising patronage could be had. The busi- 
ness men of the border town of Caldwell were anxious to have the 
paper printed there so that Caldwell might be recognized as the 
boomer town. 


I will here quote from the Colonel’s own reminiscence: 


‘‘The leading merchants and business men of Caldwell agreed 
to furnish me about $500 of locals and advertising matter if I 
would engage in the publication of such paper. I called on 8. C. 
Smith, member of the Colony, who was a monied man and quite 
enthusiastic to the opening of Oklahoma to settlement. I talked 
the situation thoroughly over to him and finally convinced him 
of the necessity of the publication of a strong weekly newspaper, 
ably devoted to the Oklahoma question in order to stimulate the 
drooping movement.’’ 


The War Chief? did stimulate the cause as thousands of copies 
were distributed all over the Western states and much interest was 
aroused in the question of opening Oklahoma country for home- 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has a volume of the files of the Oklahoma 
War Chief that was deposited in the newspaper. collection by Colonel Crocker in 
April 1903. Not all the numbers printed are in this volume but it contains 
much of the history of the movement that compelled the opening of Oklahoma 
to settlement. The last issue bound in this volume is dated at Caldwell, Kansas, 
August 5, 1886, and it is probable that this was the last number of the Oklahoma 
War Chief. This paper was first printed at Wichita, Kansas, and was known 
as the “authorized organ of the Payne Oklahoma Colony”—A. W. Harris, editor. 
It was soon moved to Geuda Springs on the border—where it was published a 
few weeks. It was moved soon afterwards to Arkansas City, Kansas, and the 
name of W. F. Gordon appears as editor. The paper next appears at Rock 
Falls which is due south of Hunnewell, Kansas, but across the line in the Cherokee 
Outlet. The issues printed at Rock Falls bear the name of W. F. Cooper, edi- 
tor. It was here on August 7, 1884, that the United States troops, under com- 
mand of General Hatch, captured the press and other material used in the print- 
ing of the War Chief and the printers were taken to Muskogee as prisoners but 
no charge was filed against them. The Payne Colony soon purchased another 
press and other equipment for printing the paper and the next number of the 
War Chief is dated South Haven, Kansas, with one Charles Branscome as editor 
who was succeeded by W. F. Gordon who was editor and publisher until the 
death of Captain Payne in November 1884. It was afterwards published for a 
while at Arkansas City. It was then that Col. Samuel Crocker became asso- 
ciated with other members of the colony and purchased the plant and moved 
it to Caldwell where it was printed until its suspension Aug. 12, 1896—with 
Colonel Crocker as editor. 

While editor of the War Chief in July 1885, Col. Samuel Crocker was ar- 
rested at Caldwell by a deputy United States marshal for “seditious conspiracy 
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stead settlement. Colonies were being organized in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska and a new colony scheme had started 
in Texas under Joe Works, better known as ‘‘Buckskin Joe.’’ 
Buckskin Joe claimed that his colony was but an auxiliary to the 
Payne Colonies, all having for their object the opening of the In- 
dian Territory country to white settlement. Everywhere the Okla- 
homa question was uppermost in the minds of the younger genera- 
tion. Many thousands were anxious to get homes in the new coun- 
try. This gave Crocker much publicity and he was generally 
recognized as one of the leaders of this movement. The Colonel 
had some influential friends in Congress, including Gen. James B. 
Weaver of Iowa. He had been the ‘‘Greenback’’ and Farmers 
Alliance candidate for President of the United States and had 
been afterwards elected on this ticket to congress from Iowa. 
He had spoken all over Iowa for Weaver and the Greenback 
party. Largely through his influence General Weaver became 
much interested in Oklahoma and was always recognized as one of 
the leaders in Congress in advocating the opening of Oklahoma to 
homestead settlement. Weaver had been a general in the Union 
Army and was an able man and stood high in the United States 
Congress and there can be no question but that his influence had 
much to do with the opening of Oklahoma in 1889. 


While editor of the War Chief, Colonel Crocker not only pub- 
lished the paper, but he delivered many lectures over the country. 
He kept in active touch with Capt. W. L. Couch and made two or 
three trips with colony parties down into Oklahoma, having at one 
time camped for some time on the present site of Oklahoma City 
near where the Capitol now stands. He tells of all his experiences 
as a boomer in the biographical sketch of his life now in the 
archives of the Oklahoma Historical society. 


As soon as he got his paper established at Caldwell, he joined 
the colony party that had organized to again invade the promised 


and inciting insurrection and rebellion against the United States Government.” 
He was placed in jail where he remained for several weeks through the hottest 
part of the season. While in jail he continued to edit the War Chief and sent 
the copy to the office at Caldwell by mail. The case never came to trial and 
the distinguished prisoner was released from jail. Surely Samuel Crocker was 
a martyr to the cause of Oklahoma. This incarceration of the editor, of the War 
Chief was an impetus to the movement. It was worth more in bringing the 
question to the people and to the Congress than anything that could have hap- 
pened. 
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land. In fact he came prepared to enter actively in to the move- 
ment and to be a real boomer. He wanted to familiarize himself 
with the country and, perhaps, select his homestead, as many of 
the boomers had done. They felt sure that ‘‘squatters’ rights’’ 
would be recognized even if the country had not been declared 
open by the authorities at Washington. 


In his autobiography, Colonel Crocker tells in great detail of 
the organization of the colony and of the many incidents of the 
trip from the Kansas line down in to the promised land of Okla- 
homa, however most of the story of this trip was concerning his 
own personal experience. It is quite evident that he had never 
had much experience ‘‘roughing it’’ but he soon became a real 
boomer. He learned to cook over a camp fire, although his fellow 
boomers did not think that cooking was the Colonel’s calling. They 
found plenty of game and had deer and turkey almost every meal. 


Colonel Crocker was very busy every moment from the time 
he became identified with the Oklahoma movement until the coun- 
try was opened to settlement in 789. He soon became recognized 
as an authority on the status of the Oklahoma project—he lectured 
in many places throughout Kansas and wrote many long editorials 
for the War Chief. He did not confine himself in his lectures to 
the Oklahoma question alone but he discussed many public ques- 
tions. He was a friend to the ‘‘Knights of Labor’’—an advocate 
of fiat money. He denounced J. Gould, the king of monopolists, 
who controlled the railroads of the country at that time. 


An article appears in the War Chief which quotes the Wichita 
Beacon, after the Colonel had visited its office. ‘‘In the course of 
his remarks the Colonel said: ‘The division of Indian reservations 
in severalty and the throwing open for purchase of the surplus will 
culminate the organization of the establishment of an orderly form 
of government in ‘the territory and will tear down the barriers 
which are opposed to the advancement and development of the 
great central west, that discourages railroad building and thwarts 
enterprises of all kinds and prevents that freedom of intercourse 
which should characterize contiguous states.’ ‘‘And Colonel Col- 
onel Crocker and his conferees can flatter themselves that they have 
been the leading factors in bringing about these results. We find 
Mr. Crocker a man of honest convictions and fearless in the expres- 
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sion. of them. His sympathies seem to be largely with the masses, 
and always for the oppressed and opposition to the oppressor. He 
is thoroughly informed in the history of the territory and on the 
laws in relation to Indian affairs in this section.’’ 


The Wichita Eagle was always in full sympathy with Colonel 
Crocker and the boomers. In fact that paper perhaps contributed 
as much or more than any paper in the United States to the open- 
ing of the country to settlement. The Eagle makes the followng 
comment on a lecture by Colonel Crocker on January 1886, quoted 
in the War Chief of January 21, 1886: ‘‘Hon. Sam Crocker lec- 
tured at the opera house last night, his subject being, ‘The Okla- 
homa Question.” While his lecture was an engaging one and lis- 
tened to by an appreciative audience, the lecture was entirely free 
and from the standpoint of the people was what might be termed 
a reflex of principles and the sentiment of boomers. His descrip- 
tion of the country was quite interesting and showed he was fami- 
liar with its character which he pronounced to be one of the most 
productive sections of the west; also it was finely watered and tim- 
bered. He spoke as one who had traveled fifteen hundred miles 
in the territory. The speaker seemed to speak from the standpoint 
of independence and as a representative of the home seeker. He 
spoke in scathing rebuke of the corruption and favoritism shown 
certain cattle barons in that country with 60,000 head of cattle 
while the home seeker would be bounced out of the country sum- 
marily by the United States army. His allusion to the Indians 
was quite practical and he would divest that question of all east- 
ern sentimentality. He reviewed the provisions of a bill which is 
to be introduced by sanction of the boomers. He stated that the 
leases of the cattle man were illegal from their very incipiency and 
was made in defiance of the law. He stated that arrests of the 
boomer heretofore made in the territory were all illegal if al- 
lowed to stand the test. He stated, that the territory was not the 
property of the Indians but belonged to the United States by ces- 
sion made in 1866 and it had been surveyed by the United States 
as such. He paid high tribute to the boomers, Captain Payne 
and Captain Couch, and appealed to his hearers to make all just 
endeavors to have the question settled in accord to the interests of 
the people and for the whole people.”’ 
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The leaders of the boomers felt that the country could not be 
opened to settlement without legislative enactment and their agi- 
tation of the question had brought matters directly to the atten- 
tion of Congress. The boomers sent delegations to Washington, 
first in ’86, headed by Capt. W. L. Couch and the Hon. Sidney 
Clark. A number of bills were introduced in Congress, having for 
their subject ‘‘The opening of the public lands,’’ but this Congress 
accomplished nothing in behalf of the settlers, in fact it was 
strongly intimated that the influence of the cattle men had pre- 
vailed as no law was enacted that would advance the cause of the 
homeseekers. 


In Colonel Crocker’s reminiscence he tells in detail of the dif- 
ferent commissions, of which he was a member, that were sent to 
Washington, which finally resulted in the opening of the country. 
This story of Colonel Crocker’s gives some real history in connection 
with the opening of Oklahoma to settlement. It is as follows: 


‘‘In February 1888, Dr. Munford, of the Kansas City Times, 
Van Horn of the Kansas City Journal, myself and others suc- 
ceeded in getting up the Kansas City, Interstate-Oklahoma Con- 
vention. The convention was held in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
February 8th, that year. With Captain Couch, Mayor Geo. Riley, 
of Caldwell, and a good many other delegates, I attended that con- 
vention, presided over by Al. Morehouse, then Governor of Mis- 
souri. There were many very enthusiastic delegates in attendance, 
and with many others I addressed that roaring convention, that re- 
sulted in the election of a legislative committee of nineteen members 
to go to Washington, present a memorial to President Cleveland, 
urging immediate legislation for the opening of Oklahoma to home- 
stead settlement. Captain Couch, Sidney Clark, Dr. Munford, 
Van Horn, Chief Early, myself and the other members were to 
leave for Washington on the 13th of that month. Captain Couch 
was at Wichita and telegraphed me to join him at that city early 
on that morning, so I turned The Industrial Age over to a man 
named Whiteman and left Caldwell for the trip to the Capitol. 
I met Captain Couch and we boarded the Frisco train and was 
soon on our way to Washington to engage in the long and arduous 
struggle that finally resulted in the opening of Oklahoma to home- 
stead settlement, on April 22, 1889. We all first put up at the 
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National Hotel, but as the fare at that hotel was too rich for our 
blood, in three or four days’ time we secured quarters at a cheaper 
place farther up Pennsylvania Avenue toward the congressional 
building or capitol. Shortly after this I boarded with a Mrs. Sny- 
der on C Street. 


Two days after I landed at Washington, Dr. Munford, of the 
Kansas City Times, drove up to the National Hotel and called me 
out. He said:‘‘Colonel Crocker, get into this cab with me and 
we will go up to the White House and call on President Cleveland 
to arrange an audience with our legislative committee as early as 
possible as I must return home in a few days.’’ I got in and away 
we drove to the White House. His secretary, Lamont, entertained 
us a few moments while the president was being engaged in con- 
versation with strangers on some mission, the importance of which 
I did not learn. Secretary Lamont ushered us into the president’s 
nicely carpeted and suitably furnished room. Dr. Munford had 
previously formed an acquaintance with President Cleveland. But 
as he was too timid and not well enough posted on the Oklahoma 
question he desired me to do the talking with the president. Dr. 
Munford introduced me to President Cleveland, as being a mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Legislative Committee and well posted on all 
the details relating to the committee and the Oklahoma question. 
The president seemed glad to receive me and after shaking hands 
with me, said: ‘‘Mr. Crocker, what is your pleasure?’’ I frankly 
and plainly stated the object of my visit; that it) was for the pur- 
pose of arranging an audience with him at the earliest possible time 
convenient to him, to receive the Oklahoma Legislative Committee, 
that we were there from quite a distance and at considerable ex- 
pense and anxious to secure legislation for the opening of Okla- 
homa to homestead settlement. He then plied me with many 
questions concerning Oklahoma which I readily answered, seem- 
ingly, to his satisfaction. So, after about half an hour’s conver- 
sation on the subject, during which he remained noncommittal, 
he said: ‘‘Mr. Crocker, I shall be pleased to meet the committee 
you and Dr. Munford represent, on next Tuesday afternoon, 
promptly at 2 o’clock p. m. and I will give your committee an aud- 
ience for one hour.’’ Dr. Munford and I shook hands again with 
him, bid him good day and departed, pleased with the result of 
our call. The driver of the cab landed us at the National Hotel, 
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we got out and informed Captain Couch, Sidney Clark, Hon. Dave 
Harvey, Van Horn and others of the arrangements we had made 
with the president to receive the Oklahoma Legislative Committee. 
At the appointed time our committee waited on the president. The 
Hon. Sidney Clark was appointed spokesman, did the main talk- 
ing and presented President Cleveland with a copy of the Kansas 
City Interstate-Oklahoma Legislative memorial. Then all bid the 
president good day and withdrew from the White House and re- 
paired to our hotels and rooming houses. All of the members of 
that committee, but Captain Couch, the Hon. Sidney Clark and 
myself, left Washington for their homes within a few days there- 
after, leaving the entire responsibility, the labor and the expense 
for us to perform and to meet, aside from $50.00 each, which was 
raised at Kansas City at the time of the convention, with which 
to pay our expenses. This small amount hardly covered car fare 
expenses to Washington. At that time, besides owning consider- 
able property, I had about one thousand dollars in the Caldwell 
bank; and it is mighty fortunate too that I had that much ready 
cash at that time, as I could not have returned to the border. Cap- 
tain Couch, Sidney Clark and I lost no time in advancing the 
Oklahoma bill before the Committee on Territories. The Hon. 
William Springer? was chairman of that committee. He was asso- 
ciated with Congressman Weaver and others devoted in pushing 
the bill through to its final passage. The bill was finally com- 


sThe bill pending in Congress in 1888, known as the Springer bill, was the 
hope of all Oklahoma boomers. It provided for the opening of the unassigned 
lands for immediate settlement and also made provision for territorial govern- 
ment. It passed the House February 1, 1888, went to the Senate and referred 
to the Senate committee which reported out and recommended its passage. This 
report put the Springer bill on the calendar of the Senate but there it was 
blockaded and its friends could not get it called up for consideration and final 
passage. While the failure of the Springer bill to become a law was a dis- 
appointment to many thousand prospective homeseekers, yet everyone knew that 
public sentiment was strong for the opening of this land for settlement and it 
would only be a quesion of a short time when it would be opened. Few of the 
enthusiastic home seekers knew or cared that the title was clouded for the rea- 
son that both the Seminole and Creek Indians had deeded their surplus land to 
the government for the specific purpose of locating other civilized Indians and 
freedmen and not for white settlement. It is true that when the Springer bill 
was inroduced an agreement had been made by the government with representa- 
tives of both tribes in which all claims of the Creeks and the Seminoles against 
the unassigned lands were extinguished by the government agreeing to pay the 
two tribes an additional sum per acre, which added to the amount paid under 
the provisions of the treaty of 1866, would make $1.25 per acre. This agreement 
had not been ratified when the Springer bill passed the House in 1888 but was 
ratified only a few days before the President’s proclamation. 
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pleted and ready to be reported and placed on the legislative cal- 
endar. Many efforts to call the bill up for consideration failed 
on account of the stubborn opposition with which it met at every 
turn. However, it was finally considered and then went over. 
The emissaries of the cattlemen were numerous, active and daring. 
They fought the bill in devious ways, early, late and all the time. 
Then we had to meet other unavoidable abstracts. For instance: 
On the regular suspension day of each month for four long, tedious 
and tiresome months, one member of Congress and the other, and 
one official and the other just happened to die in time for Congress 
to adjourn on those days in honor of the deceased. Then on other 
suspension days, alphabetically arranged, when the Springer bill 
came up for passage, Congressman Barnes of Alabama would rise 
in his place and object and call for the reading of the voluminous 
District of Columbia bill to obstruct the passage of the Oklahoma 
bill. This was aggravating in the extreme, still, we for months 
had to unwillingly submit to such unstatesman-like tactics, em- 
ployed in the interest of the cattlemen. I worked hard day and 
night with Captain Couch and others to get the bill up and put it 
on its final passage, but all in vain, until near the close of that un- 
ruly session of Congress. Then General Weaver, who had been 
misrepresented through the press as playing into the horny hands 
of the eattle barons, took the bull by the horns and blocked the 
wheels of Congress for four long and expensive days in order to 
force the members of Congress to put that important bill on its 
passage in the House of Representatives. What a brave and 
manly fight he made then, to be sure. The daily press came down 
on him like an avalanche of unescaping destruction. But he never 
wineed. The parliamentary fight went on in all its fury and 
enormous cost to this great nation until the vote was reached and 
the bill for the time being was defeated. General Weaver had 
enzendered so much opposition by this unequaled legislative fight 
for the rights of the homeless, homeseeking poor that it was lost 
by a very few votes. Captain Couch, General Weaver, myself and 
other active members skirmished all that night to save the bill. 
We finally found a member of Congress who promised to move the 
reconsideration of the bill the next day. He did so and the bill 
passed the House with yuite a majority and was referred to the 
Senate. I rejoiced as did the others in this long, drawn out fight 
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and repaired at once to the telegraph office to send the glad tidings 
to our friends on the border. This was surely an occasion for re- 
joicing and brave General Weaver came in for many congratu- 
lations. I with others tried hard to get the bill up in the Senate, 
but as Congress was on the eve of adjournment we did not succeed. 
Congress shortly afterward adjourned. 


Captain Couch instead of returning with me to the border 
went to Iowa with General Weaver and spoke through his congres- 
sional campaign, while I set about organizing the Wichita Inter- 
state Oklahoma convention that met on the 20th of November, 1888, 
in the Opera House on Douglas Avenue. I had enlisted Marsh 
Murdock of the Daily Wichita Eagle, the Board of Trade and the 
City Council. We all met and talked over the advisability of call- 
ing the Interstate Oklahoma Convention at Wichita. I fully ex- 
plained the object of the convention. They all fell into line and 
we went right to work and formulated plans to successfully bring 
it about on the 20th day of the month. I worked with the various 
committees for several days. After the plan was thoroughly 
worked out, public notice was given through the daily press, call- 
ing a delegate meeting for the Wichita-Interstate Oklahoma con- 
vention to meet at the Opera House in Wichita at 10 o’clock a. m., 
on November 20, 1888. I then returned to Caldwell and ealled 
a meeting of the citizens of that city and vicinity for the purpose of 
electing a delegation to attend the Wichita-Interstate Oklahoma 
convention, November 20th. The meeting was held in the Opera 
House, just about one week before the Wichita convention was 
held. Maj. George Riley gave the welcome address, in which he 
tendered me the keys and freedom of the city. I was made chair- 
man and delivered an address covering my stewardship at Wash- 
ington and gave an account of my success at Wichita in arranging 
for the Wichita-Interstate Oklahoma convention. At the close of 
which I was complimented with an ovation. The delegates were 
then selected to attend the Wichita convention and the meeting 
broke up. 


Maj. George Riley, myself and ten or fifteen other gentlemen 
were elected and, on the night before the convention, we all landed 
at the Cary Hotel. There we found General Weaver, champion 
of Gur cause, Congressman Springer, Congressman Charles Mansur 
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of Missouri, and other members of Congress who were in attendance 
at the Wichita-Interstate Oklthoma convention. The next day the 
convention was held. The Opera House was filled to suffocation. 
Many speeches were made. Captain Couch, the Honorable Sidney 
Clark and myself were again selected and urged to go to Washing- 
ton and push the bill that had passed the House, through the Sen- 
ate and, hence, open Oklahoma to homestead settlement at the 
carliest possible moment. This, the last, Interstate-Oklahoma con- 
vention, was a roaring success. The convention adjourned and 
all left for their homes. 


Captain Couch and I went to Washington the first week in De- 
cember, as Congress convened on the first Monday of that month. 
As soon as we arrived we went immediately to work to get the bill 
up in the Senate, but after laboring for weeks in vain, we found it 
so completely pigeonholed in the Senate that we began getting up 
a substitute bill in the closing days of the session. This was put 
on foot in February by General Weaver, Springer, Mansur and 
others. But few days remained to accomplish this task. The bill 


4Colonel Crocker in his reminiscence, no doubt refers, not to a new bill, but 
to the amendment to the Indian appropriation bill. This amendment is generally 
known as the “Rider” amendment that opened Oklahoma to settlement. This 
amendment became Section 13—Indian appropriation bill—and is as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the lands: acquired by the United States under said agree- 
ment shall be a part of the public domain, to be disposed of only as herein pro- 
vided, and sections sixteen and thirty-six of each township, whether surveyed or 
unsurveyed, are hereby reserved for the use and benefit of the public schools, to 
be established within the limits of said lands under such conditions and regu- 
lations as may be hereafter enacted by Congress. 

That the lands acquired by conveyance from the Seminole Indians hereunder, 
except the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, shall be disposed of to actual set- 
lers under the homestead laws only, except as herein oherwise provided (except 
that section two thousand three hundred, and one of the Revised Statutes shall 
not apply): And provided further, That any person who having attempted to, 
but for any cause, failed to secure a title in fee to a homestead under existing 
law, or who made entry under what is known as the commuted provision of the 
homestead law, shall be qualified to make a homestead entry upon said lands: 
And provided further, that the rights of honorably discharged Union soldiers and 
sailors in the late civil war as defined and described in sections twenty-three hun- 
dred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, shall 
not be abridged: And provided further, That each entry shall be in square 
form as nearly as practicable, and no person be permitted to enter more than 
one-quarter section thereof, but. until said lands are opened for settlement by 
proclamation of the President, no person shall be permitted to enter upon and 
occupy the same, and no person violating this provision shall ever be permitted 
to enter any of said lands or acquire any right thereto. 

The Secretary of the Interior may, after said proclamation and not before, 
permit entry of said lands for town-sites, under Sections twenty-three hundred 
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was finally drafted as a makeshift measure and approved by the 
committee and ordered printed. General Weaver came to me and 
said: ‘Crocker, how long will it take you to get this bill printed?”’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘if I have not far to go to get the work done, in 
a printing office where there is force enough, I can have that bill 
printed and place it in your hands in one hour.’’ ‘‘How far away 
from here is the printing office?’’ ‘‘Why, it is almost a mile, 
away down on Pennsylvania Avenue.’’ ‘‘Give me the bill and I 
will see how quick I can get it printed and return with it.’’ As 
I took the bill, the attorney for the Santa Fe railroad handed me a 
dollar, saying: ‘‘You may need this.’’ ‘‘Now, Mr. Crocker, fetch 
that bill to us as quick as you can for Chairman Springer wishes 
to introduce it before adjournment.’’ I shoved the bill into my 
pocket, ran out and caught the first street car down the avenue and 
soon landed, a mile away at the printing office. Up the flight of 
stairs, pulling out the bill from my pocket as I ran, and I suppose, 
dropped the dollar bill in my haste. I called the foreman’s atten- 
tion to the importance of getting that bill set up and printed on 
short notice and in the quickest time possible. I suggested that 
he cut the bill into a dozen pieces, if he had that many printers, 
so by that means the type would be set in ten or fifteen minutes, 
as the bill must be printed and introduced that evening. He did 
so, got the type together and run off quite a number of the bills in 
little or no time. I grabbed the pile and away I ran to board the 
first car back to the capitol building, but when I thrust my hand 
into my pocket the dollar bill was not there, but as luck had it, 
I found a nickel and made the trip in time. General Weaver and 
all the party waiting my return however, were greatly surprised at 
the time I made. But when I explained the method adopted, they 
all saw through the printer’s scheme. Being used to work of this 
kind, it was an easy problem for me to solve. The makeshift bill 
was introduced and finally became a law when signed by President 
Cleveland on the 2d day of March 1889. The bill however, was 


and eighty-seven and twenty-three hundred and eighty-eight of the Revised Stat- 
utes, but no such entry shall embrace more than one-half section of land. 


That all the foregoing provisions with reference to lands to be acquired from 
the Seminole Indians, including the provisions pertaining to forfeiture shall ap- 
ply to and regulate the disposal of the lands acquired from the Muscogee or 
Creek Indians by article of cession and agreement made and concluded at the 
city of Washington on the nineteenth day of January in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine. 
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in such a condition after it passed the Senate that it had to be 
referred to a conference committee, and Congressman Perkins of 
Oswego, Kansas, happened to be on that committee and prevented 
its defeat. As I have said, it became a law and proved to be the 
entering wedge that finally opened the entire Indian Territory to 
homestead settlement. Captain Couch and the Hon. David Harvey 
of Topeka, Kansas, left Washington the last week of February in 
advance of me. I left on the 25th for the border, but being short 
of money I returned by way of Chicago in order to get transpor- 
tation from Chicago. The attorney for the Santa Fe gave me a 
letter of introduction to James G. Blaine, Jr., who at that time 
held an important railroad office at Chicago. I called on him and 
presented the letter of introduction but, owing to his having been 
changed officially the day before, I failed to secure transportation. 
I had barely enough money left to reach my parents’ home in 
Jowa where I borrowed $25 of my mother and hastened on to the 
border. When I reached Caldwell I at once mortgaged my city 
property there and proceeded to Arkansas City. 


‘‘From there I went to the Oklahoma station, landing in a 
shower of rain, some time in the night, March 2d. I remained at 
the depot until the rain was over, then took my satchel and gun 
and went southwest to where the Wheeler park is located and found 
David Ross and Jo Pubsley in a tent near the river. I awoke 
them and they got. up and let me in. They were both glad to see 
me and, more than glad that the Oklahoma bill had passed. We 
chatted pleasantly until breakfast was ready, then sat down and 
ate our boomer breakfast. I took my gun and went hunting, then 
returned for dinner. After dinner we all strolled up to the depot. 
There I received a telegram from Captain Couch to come at once 
to Purcell. I rode down there in the cab of the engine with oid 
Mae, the engineer. On arriving at Purcell I found Captain Couch, 
Congressman Charles Mansur and many others I had formerly be- 
come acquainted with. Thousands of homeseekers and not a few 
of the old time boomers were there in camp, in and about the city. 
The next day was inaugural day, March 4th, and a meeting was 
ealled in a church and it was addressed by Captain Couch, John A. 
Blackburn, John Furlong and myself. A committee to draft a 
memorial and suitable resolution to forward at once to President 
Harrison, urging him to throw the country immediately open to 
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settlement, was selected. I was made chairman of that committee. 
I went immediately to the Santa Fe Hotel, kept by A. C. McCord, 
and began drafting the memorial and resolutions, as the committee 
left the entire work to me. In less than one hour I had completed 
the work and submitted my report to the full committee. My re- 
port was adopted without any change and forwarded by mail at 
once to the president. The memorial cited the absolute necessity 
of throwing Oklahoma immediately open to settlement; that the 
border was crowded with thousands of homeseekers; that the spring 
was far advanced and, unless the settlers were not favored at the 
earliest possible time, it would be too late to grow any kind of 
crops and great suffering would surely follow an untimely delay. 
The resolutions embodied the features of the preamble and cattle 
question that seemed to be somewhat in the way of opening the 
country that late to settlement. On March 21st, President Harri- 
son issued his famous proclamation fixing April 22, 1889, at high 
noon, for the opening. I left at once with Congressman Mansur 
of Missouri, for Caldwell, Kansas. He spoke to quite a large 
crowd at the Opera house that night upon the opening question, 
fixed by the proclamation of President Harrison. I also ex- 
pressed my views about the matter. The people seemed to be 
greatly pleased to know that the vexatious Oklahoma question had 
been finally settled. The meeting finally broke up and Mansur and 
I sought our beds for a long deserved night’s rest. He finally 
went to his home at Chillicothe, Missouri, and I was busy for some 
time looking after my business affairs that had been neglected for 
one long year while I had been in Washington helping to get the bill 
through to open the much coveted country to homestead settle- 
ment. By the time I got my affairs straightened up and bought 
a team and buggy and made suitable arrangements to have that 
team and a load of provisions, tent, bed and bedding, cooking 
utensils, dishes, ete., conveyed to Oklahoma on my old claim north 
of Seventh street, I then took the train for Oklahoma station to 
engage as time and bookkeeper of Captain Couch’s grading gang 
that put in three quarters of a mile of side tracks, preparatory to 
the opening of the country to settlement on April 22, 1889. I 
also shipped quite a lot of pine lumber down to build a home with. 
On the afternoon of the opening my teams arrived, and it was 
mighty lucky too that they did, for supplies were difficult to secure 
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here then, and I fed an array of old boomers at my camp who 
would have gone hungry but for the provisions I had hauled 
down. 


After the meeting held at Purcell, on March 4th, Captain 
Couch called my attention to the fact that we four speakers had 
addressed the people on the Oklahoma question, at Arkansas City 
just four years previous on inaugural day when Grover Cleveland 
was inducted into office, president of the United States. It was a 
rather singular coincidence, nevertheless true, and by no means so 
arranged by any of the four men who addressed those meetings. 


On April 22d I left the grading camp just before high noon 
and went up the Santa Fe Railroad tracks, opposite to the north- 
east corner of my claim. Then at high noon I went onto my 
claim. In the afternoon my teams arrived with tent and pro- 
visions, bed and bedding and cooking utensils. I put up my tent 
and moved in. [I secured the filing on my 80 acre claim and then 
hired some breaking done. My brother Stephen and I went right 
to work and by the 16th of May, I moved into my new home. It 
was the first house that was built on a farm claim in Oklahoma. 
I put in a good garden and planted two or three acres of melons, 
a patch of buckwheat and two acres of turnips. I had an abund- 
ance of nearly everything in the garden line. I sold more than two 
hundred dollars’ worth of melons and turnips, in addition to those 
used at the house. I then broke out more land for the next year’s 
crop.’’ 


In his reminiscence, Colonel Crocker devotes much space to 
the members of the Payne Colony who had carried on the cam- 
paign to open the country to settlement—for years. The writer 
of these comments was well acquainted with many of these old 
boomers and knew them to be good citizens—engaged in lawful 
undertakings. I believe that they should have had some reward 
for the work they had done, however, many of them never got 
homes for the reason that they had not complied with the law and 
proclamation of the President which forbid them entering the land 
until Noon, April 22, 1889. It is true that they might not have 
gotten the land they had previously selected but they would have, 
no doubt, been able to file on good land as they were familiar with 
the country. I think many of these old boomers were victims of 
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bad advice. Men to whom they looked as leaders were only try- 
ing to find some subterfuge so that they could get on the land 
which they had selected, before anyone else. Some of the leading 
men directing the forces of the boomers took the view that if they 
were on the right of way of the railroad and not on the particular 
tract of land they would not be violating the proclamation of the 
president. 


Captain Couch and many of his leaders were here near the 
Santa Fe depot before the opening. The Captain had taken a 
contract to grade a half mile of side-track for the railroad com- 
pany and was at work on this grading contract at 12:00 o’clock, 
April 22, 1889. He claimed that he was in the country legally and 
lawfully and not on the quarter section he claimed. Colonel 
Crocker himself was on the railroad right of way acting as ‘‘time- 
keeper’’ for Captain Couch’s grading outfit until noon, April 22, 
1889. When the hour arrived they quit their work and ran right 
out on the choice land they had selected for their homestead near 
where Oklahoma City is now located. They had selected the rich 
land in the valley of the Canadian River and its tributaries. They 
were on their land one hour or more before anyone could have 
possibly come from the line. 


Colonel Crocker located on the NE Quarter of Section 32, 
Township 12 North, Range 3 West. He went at once to the United 
States Land Office, which had opened at Guthrie at 12:00 o’clock, 
noon, of that eventful day. He made homestead entry at the 
United States Land office at Guthrie upon the tract described; in 
other words, he got the filing and if anyone else claimed the land 
he would have to file a contest in the United States Land Office 
and the rights of the claimants would be determined in a hearing 
before the Register and Receiver at the Land Office. 


Although Colonel Crocker was unquestionably the first man 
on the quarter section of land he claimed for his homestead, yet 
in less than one hour after 12:00 o’clock, noon, he found that he 
had company. He saw a man on horseback cross the railroad and 
head straight for this particular tract. The man was about 35 
years old, a hale fellow and a splendid horseman. His horse was 
in a lather of sweat as he had run for miles on that bright April 
day. The rider seemed to know just where he was going and 
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when he reached the place, he dismounted and stuck a stake in 
the ground and on the stake. was written these words: ‘‘Frank 
Gault’s Claim.’’ 


Gault was just as familiar with the country as Colonel 
Crocker or, in fact any of the other boomers. He knew where the 
city would be built and he wanted his homestead to adjoin the city. 
He had been with his uncle, ‘‘Bill’? McClure, in operating the 7 C 
ranch with headquarters in the Pottawatomie reservation on the 
south bank of the North Canadian River about fifteen miles east 
of this coveted quarter. section. While their ranch was in the 
Pottawatomie reservation, yet it adjoined Oklahoma and there was 
no fence to keep their cattle from grazing on the rich herbage that 
grew along the valley of the North Canadian in the Oklahoma 
country that had been forbidden to the cattle men as well as to the 
homeseekers. Of course these cow hands had to look after the 
cattle when they strayed over on the Oklahoma side of the line. 
These boys from the ranch knew where the corner stones were 
placed by the United States engineers in 1873 and 1874, and they 
knew just where the best land was and most of them knew the 
numbers of the land they hoped to homestead. 


There being two men claiming the same tract and Colonel 
Crocker being, not only the first on the land but the first to make 
homestead filing, it was incumbent upon Frank Gault to file a con- 
test against the entry of Crocker at the United States Land office 
at Guthrie. Gault engaged as his attorney, Judge Frank Dale of 
Guthrie, afterwards Chief Justice of Oklahoma, and Colonel 
Crocker was defended by several able attorneys including Amos 
Green who was also a very distinguished lawyer. Gault alleged 
in his pleadings that Crocker was disqualified to hold land by rea- 
son of his having been in the country and had taken advantage of 
his presence to enter the land in violation of the provisions of the 
law and the proclamation of the President. Crocker’s attorneys 
admitted that their client was in the country but on legal business 
and he had not entered the tract upon which he had filed his 
homestead entry until it was lawful for him to do so. It was also 
alleged that Gault was not a qualified entryman for he could not 
have possibly placed his stake on the land at the time he did if he 
had come from the line. The writer of these comments can per- 
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sonally testify that Frank Gault, Bill McClure and Frank Cook all 
left the east line, near where the town of Choctaw is now located, 
at noon. They were there on their horses, with two or three hun- 
dred other mounted men waiting for 12:00 o’clock on that historic 
day. Some of us were watching these three men as we knew that 
they were acquainted with the country on ahead and when they 
started we all started in the great race. They got to the site of 
Oklahoma City before anyone else, not that they had the best horses 
in the race, but they had sent horses on ahead by some Indian 
boys who were holding them beside the trail and they changed 
horses twice before they reached their prospective homesteads. 


This was only one of many hundreds of contests filed in the 
United States Land Office. Most of these cases were the contests 
against those who claimed no legal rights but had slipped in to 
the country and had hidden waiting for the country to open. In 
some instances there would be several of them together and they 
would swear each for the other that they had left the line at noon 
and had not violated the law. Several were convicted of perjury 
committed in the courts and some served short terms in the peni- 
tentiary, besides losing their claims. 


In the case of Colonel Crocker and many of the other old 
boomers, a different question was involved. They admitted that 
they were in the country but that they had a legal right to file on 
land that they had not entered upon nor occupied before the hour 
fixed by the proclamation of the President. 


The case of Gault vs. Crocker was appealed from the local land 
office to Washington and Gault was awarded the claim. The case 
was transferred to the United States Court upon the question of 
law involved. The litigation lasted seven or eight years and until 
it was finally determined that no one could take advantage of the 
fact that he was in the country on legitimate business, or that he 
was not on the particular tract at noon, April 22nd, to enter upon 
and occupy it as a homestead before others could come from the 
line. It was afterwards said that the court ruled that there could 
be no such thing as a ‘‘legal sooner.’’ Colonel Crocker had pos- 
session of the land and lived upon it for some two or three years 
after the opening. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that Colonel Crocker was rather 
visionary in some of his political views and loved nothing as well 
as expressing his views in public speeches and lectures, he was a 
thrifty man and could see the possibilities of raising something 
to eat and to sell on his claim as the reader may note. He was also 
a business man and saw at once the opportunity of making money 
in the real estate business. In this he was quite successful. He 
opened an office in the business section of the new city and listed 
lots and claims for sale. When the prospective settlers arrived 
he had all the information about the country as well as the fast 
growing city. He sold and traded quite a good deal of real estate 
and soon acquired some valuable property of his own. In his 
reminiscences he speaks of making clear $7,000 in one year. 


Although the Colonel was in business and quite successful, 
yet he did not relax his interest in politics. He was recognized as 
one of the leaders in the Populist party, yet never was elected to 
office, however, he was a candidate for delegate to Congress once 
or twice. 


After the opening of the Sae and Fox and Pottawatomie res- 
ervations in the fall of 1891—and the Cheyenne and Arapaho res- 
ervation in April 1892, it became necessary to redistrict the Terri- 
tory for representation in the Territorial legislature, the members 
of which were to be elected in November 1892. Congress passed 
an act providing for a commission to redistrict the country. The 
three parties were represented on this commission. Gov. A. J. 
Seay for the Republicans, L. P. Ross for the Democrats, and Col. 
Samuel Crocker to represent the Populist, or Peoples party. The 
work of this redistricting board is one of the high lights in Colonel 
Crocker’s reminiscence. He writes an interesting story of their 
trip. The work was to be completed in October 1892. The Com- 
manding officer at Fort Reno, acting upon instruction from Wash- 
ington, furnished them transportation, a man to drive the four 
mule team, and also a cook. The commission traveled all over 
the country recently opened, to get the information necessary to 
redistrict the state for the election of the second Territorial legis- 


lature. 


While Colonel Crocker has never been given the credit due 
him, yet he was one of the first men to advocate ‘free homes’’ for 
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the settlers who had located on the surplus lands in the Indian 
reservations, after the Indians had been allotted. The home- 
steaders on Indian reservations were required to pay the govern- 
ment from $1.25 to $2.50 an acre, besides the land office fees, be- 
fore they could acquire title from the government, and also had 
to comply with the homestead laws as to settlement. The settlers 
in original Oklahoma had only to comply with the homestead 
laws and pay $14.00 as a fee to the land office to procure patent 
to the land they had entered. The settlers on the reservation lands 
felt that they too should receive full title to their homestead with- 
out paying for the land. These pioneer settlers were not able to 
pay from $200 to $400 to procure title to their quarter sections 
after they had complied with the homestead laws. They felt that 
they should be given their title without additional payment, other 
than the Land Office fees. Thus started the movement for ‘‘free 
homes.’’ 


When Colonel Crocker went in to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
reservation with the Commission to district the territory for legis- 
lative purposes, their first stop was at Cloud Chief, the county 
seat of Washita County. Quite a large number of the new settlers 
assembled there to meet the Governor and the other members of 
the commission. It was an opportunity for him to make a speech. 
When he spoke of free homes for the settlers, his talk met with 
the instant approval of his audience. At the close of his address 
he organized a ‘‘Free Homes Club’’ and the membership included 
every settler present. This, I believe, was the first ‘‘Free Homes 
Club’’ in the territory. He made his speech at Arapaho and at 
Watonga and organized clubs at both of these towns. ‘‘Free 
Homes’’ afterwards became a political slogan with the political 
office seeker and Hon. Dennis Flynn became the recognized leader 
of the movement for free homes to the settlers. Flynn was elected 
to Congress in the fall of 1893 and was reelected three terms. It 
was largely through his efforts that the Free Homes bill became a 
law, however, Colonel Crocker was first to organize ‘‘Free Homes 
Clubs’’ and initiated the movement to give the settlers free homes. 


The Populist party of Oklahoma County indorsed Colonel 
Crocker as their candidate for congress in the summer of 1896, but 
the Territorial Convention of that party, when it met in Guthrie 
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later, nominated J. Y. Callahan, who was afterwards indorsed by 
the Democrats and was elected in November 1896. 


In 1899 he purchased a tract of land southwest of Oklahoma 
City down on the South Canadian River. There was a spring on 
this land which possessed wonderful medicinal qualities—while it 
was not the ‘‘fountain of youth’’ that Ponce De Leon was seeking, 
yet, according to testimonials, it had great curative virtues. The 
Colonel had been in poor health for some time but after about six 
months’ use of this water he became entirely well. He became 
so much interested in his medicinal springs and the entrancing 
environment that he spent much of his time there, yet did not give 
up his business in the city for two or three years. He finally de- 
cided to lease his business and resident property and make his 
home at the farm place, if I may call it such. He made many valu- 
able improvements on the place, fixing up the springs by building 
stone walls where needed and the erection of houses that he might 
be able to entertain remunerative guests. He named his resort Mis- 
tletoe Mineral Springs. He established a depot in the city for the 
sale of this water and many thousand gallons were sold in the city. 
While living at Mistletoe Springs the Colonel was not idle; he 
entered actively in to the work of beautifying and making neces- 
sary improvements. To quote from his own story: 


“‘T began quarrying rock and built a stone barn and stone 
house in to the hillside. I drank of the filtered spring water every 
day, and just before meals I drank a tin cup of that water as hot 
as I could take it in to my stomach * ’ * *. In six weeks after 
I began drinking that exhilarating water I was completely cured 
and could do as good a day’s work as any man working for me.’’ 


Although he made his home at his resort for several years, re- 
cuperating his health, enjoying the tranquility and contentment of 
this sylvan retreat, yet he kept closely in touch with public affairs 
and with his business interests in Oklahoma City. His interest in 
politics never waned and he made speeches in every campaign, al- 
ways for the progressive candidate. His political views at that 
time were considered very radical, yet, today, some of his advanced 
ideas are on the Statute books. He was in every way a progressive, 
public spirited man and did everything in his power in the interest 
of the public welfare. 
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Nothing did Colonel Crocker enjoy better than to attend the 
reunions of the ’89-ers and early settlers. He could always be 
counted on for a speech—and sometimes a long one. He was a 
wholesome character, always advocating those things he believed 
to be right, but never obtrusive. Defeat never worried him for it 
was his belief that right would prevail in the end. He wrote sev- 
eral books and pamphlets—most all upon political subjects. There 
is a book in the library of the Historical Society, written by Colonel 
Samuel Crocker, the title of which is: ‘‘That Island—A Political 
Romance.’’ It is a well written book, well worth the student’s 
time to read. He advanced ideas that are worthy of consideration. 
He was an independent and not afraid to think. 


Just why he was ealled ‘‘Colonel’’ I never knew—-he never 
held a commission in the military service, but he was always called 
“Colonel Crocker.’’ It is true that he looked the part of a Col- 
onel but had none of the characteristics of the proverbial Ken- 
tucky Colonel. 


Nowhere in the story has been mentioned anything about Col- 
onel Crocker’s wife or family. This explanation closes the manu- 
seript left with the Historical Society : 


‘‘One of the most supreme follies of my life has been that I 
never married, as I believe in marriage and have always in the 
lawful union of man and wife as being of the most sacred obliga- 
tions associated with civilization. But having devoted so much of 
my life to public affairs—I did not marry.’’ 


THE McCURTAINS 
BY JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 


Grim and heartrending emergencies confronted the Choctaw 
Indians as they approached the end of their ‘‘trail of tears’’ to 
the West. Baffling situations lurked in the formative days which 
lay before them and these situations were to challenge their tire- 
less efforts to accomplish their own destiny as fate had ordained. 
The difficult processes in the decades following their removal drew 
them closer together and finally resulted in a unified constitution 
in 1860. Then came the Civil War with its demoralizing conse- 
quences, to be succeeded by problems of reconstruction due to the 
enforced adoption of their former slaves into tribal membership. 
The story is long and quite as interesting as though it were fiction. 
By this time, a new generation had succeeded the Argonauts of the 
removal days and to the leaders of this generation was committed 
the task of adapting these people for the final abandonment of 
their tribal life. The allotment days were in the offing, the extin- 
guishment of tribal government was approaching and a full in- 
vestiture of American citizenship was at hand. Through these 
years of discipline, the tortured soul of the Indian became stimu- 
lated to mental activity and the bitter struggle developed those 
extraordinary characteristics so essential to leadership during this 
period of his transition. An understanding appraisal of the con- 
eluding decades of the tribal life of the Choctaw Indians could not 
be approached without an acquaintance with the McCurtain dy- 
nasty of chieftains. Under the capable leadership of chieftains 
drawn from the McCurtain family, this powerful tribe was in- 
fluenced in an intelligent manner and its membership led securely 
through the concluding years of their political life until the com- 
plete erasure of their last frontier was witnessed by Green Me- 
Curtain, the last elected chieftain of the Choctaw Nation. 


The McCurtain family among the Choctaws was, in so far as 
its white ancestry was concerned, of reputed Scotch-Irish descent. 
The original McCurtain immigrant to America may have come from 
Ulster. The family was one of much importance among the Choe- 
taws from the early days of the last century. The names of Daniel 
and Thomas McCurtain are found in the census of 1831 of Green- 
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wood LeFlore District in Mississippi and these two early members, 
each distinguished by the title ‘‘captain’’ were parties signatory 
to the Choctaw Treaty of October 18, 1820 at Doak’s Stand near 
the Natchez Road. Capt. Daniel McCurtain also signed the? Treaty 
of January 20, 1825 and also the famous removal’ Treaty of Septem- 
ber 27, 1830 at Dancing Rabbit Creek, in Mississippi. His name is 
affixed as an interpreter to the‘ Treaty of January 17, 1837 at 
Doaksville, in the old Indian Territory. 


A family tradition, predicted with much certainty, identifies 
Daniel and Thomas McCurtain as the eldest of a family of ten 
brothers, the others being Cornelius, John, Luke, Allen, William, 
Canada, Samuel and Camper. No records obtain to preserve the 
names of the parents and ancestry of these brothers and no record 
of birth or death is available. Canada, Samuel and Camper were 
enrolled as students at the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, in 1829, 
which fact would influence the thought that the parents of these 
brothers belonged to a more cultural class among the Choctaws. 
Cornelius had likewise been a student at this academy a few years 
earlier. 


From the grey shadows of tradition among the Choctaws 
comes the story of an unattached band of Indians known as the 
Shak-chi-homas, led by Cha-la-homa (Red Fox) as chief, with 
haunts along the banks of the Mississippi in Western Tennessee. 
The Shak-chi-homas appear to have entertained but secant regard 
for the Chickasaws and Choctaws who ranged to the south of this 
sector, and hunters and trappers of these tribes were cruelly slain. 
These killings provoked the massacre of the Shak-chi-homa warriors 
at their town near where now stands the city of Memphis, by the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws, which massacre is reputed to have taken 
place shortly before our war of the Revolution. Some 200 women and 
children were spared and carried away by the Choctaws, but the 
Shak-chi-homas as a tribe were completely wiped out. An inter- 
esting touch of romance enters the picture in the story of Sho-ma- 
ka, a captive maiden of the Shak-chi-homas, who was carried away 


‘Kappler, Vol. II, p. 191. 
2Kappler, Vol II, p. 211. 
sKappler, Vol. I, p. 310. 
‘Kappler, Vol. II, p. 486. 
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and adopted by the Choctaws. This Indian girl married a white 
man by the name of Cole who subsequently escaped from an en- 
forced residence among the Indians, and became the mother of 
Robert Cole who was to become a signer of the celebrated removal 
treaty and a Choctaw leader of much prominence during that 
period. Coleman Cole, a son of Robert Cole served as chief of 
the Choctaws in 1874-78 and was a very picturesque and inter- 
esting character. A daughter of Sho-ma-ka married? Capt. Daniel 
McCurtain and another daughter married Garrett E. Nelson, a 
white man, and became the mother of Mahayia. It is of much in- 
terest to know that Mahayia, a granddaughter of Sho-ma-ka the 
Shak-chi-homa captive maid, married Cornelius McCurtain and 
became the mother of the three celebrated McCurtain chieftains 
of the Choctaws.® 


sRise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, by Debo, p. 43. 

sDetails relating to the McCurtain brothers, the massacre of the Shak-chi- 
homas, the story of Sho-ma-ka and the identification of Mahayia, wife of Cornelius 
McCurtain as a granddaughter of Sho-ma-ka, are generously furnished the writer 
by the Hon. Peter J. Hudson of Tuskahoma who obtained the same from Mrs. 
Jackson F. McCurtain (Jane Austin), who passed away on October 27, 1925 at 
the advanced age of 82 years. It is recognized that some of these statements 
are at variance with the oft quoted story that Mahayia was of French extraction, 
her maiden name being Belvin instead of Nelson. Mrs. Jane Austin McCurtain 
was a lady of high intelligence, culture and probity and was in a position to ac- 
quire dependable information from her distinguished husband and other members 
of the McCurtain family. (See “Jane McCurtain” by Dr. Anna Lewis, Chronicles, 
Vol. XI, p. 1027 et seq.) The writer accords authenticity to the information as- 
sembled by Mrs. Jane McCurtain. 

In the library of the State Historical Society at Oklahoma City, are two price- 
less volumes entitled Depositions in Choctaw Nation vs. United States, in the 
Court of Claims. Attention is invited to Vol. I, p. 175 to the deposition of Rob- 
ert Cole made on January 30, 1838 in Mississippi and to the deposition of Cole- 
man Cole made on February 17, 1838, in Mississippi, Vol. I at p. 844. This 
latter deposition was made in support of the claim of Sho-ma-ka, of whom affiant 
says, “that she is my grandmother, belonged to the Shak-chi-homa tribe, that she 
was very young at the massacre of her tribe by the Chickasaws and others, that 
her husband escaped, that she is the mother of Robert Cole, my father and that 
she is now a very old woman, unable to travel and is said to be 120 years old 
and I saw her twenty days ago.” This deposition gives further details of the mass- 
acre of the Shak-chi-homas and these two depositions together with another dep- 
osition of Coleman Cole at page 202 of Vol. I, are most strongly supportive of 
the deductions left us by Mrs. Jane McCurtain. 

Chief Green McCurtain, in his lifetime often made the assertion that Cole- 
man Cole was a distant relative of his family. 

These depositions also make mention of Garrett E. Nelson, the father of 
Mahayia and of his relationship to Sho-ma-ka. 

Some confusion might arise from the fact that the name Mahayia, in Eng- 


lish becomes Mahala. 
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Cornelius McCurtain was born in Mississippi on March 3, 
1803 where he was a member of the Lower Town District in the 
Choctaw country, presided over by Chief Moshulatubbe. He 
married Mahayia Nelson and came to the old Indian Territory 
in 1833 with one of the numerous removal caravans of the Choc- 
taws and settled at or near Ft. Coffee where he engaged in farm- 
ing and stockraising. From those early years the Choctaw domain 
in the West was divided into three rather semi-independent dis- 
tricts, each presided over by a duly elected district chief. The first 
or Moshulatubbe District occupied the northern portion of the 
Choctaw country. In 1849, as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the First District, Cornelius McCurtain was a factor in the 
establishment of neighborhood schools. This modest gesture was 
the inception of the public school system of the Choctaws in the 
West. In the fall of 1849, he was elected chief of the First Dis- 
trict, which position he held until the fall of 1854. The National 
Council of the Choctaw Nation which convened at? Nanih Waya, 
the capital, in October 1850, amended the tribal constitution and 
effected the removal of the capital to Doaksville, in the extreme 
southern portion of the Nation. This action provoked great op- 
position throughout the First District and Chief McCurtain and 
his people declined to recognize all council meetings held at Doaks- 
ville by refusing to send representatives. The Indians were in- 
fluenced by circumstances affecting their own convenience rather 
than by reason or foresight and the cleavage thus created contin- 
ued throughout the tenure of Chief McCurtain. Upon the ex- 
piration of his term as District Chief, McCurtain was appointed 
a member of the Board of Commissioners of the Nation to investi- 
gate what was termed the orphans’ claims. The concluding refer- 
ence to Cornelius McCurtain is in the act of November 12, 1856 
directing payment to him of certain fees for services in this 
orphans’ claims matter. He probably died shortly thereafter and 
is buried in an unknown and unmarked grave at a place called 
‘“‘The Narrows,’’ some two or three miles northeast of Red Oak 
in what is now Latimer County, Oklahoma. Mahayia, his wife, 
known more intimately as Amy, died in 1869 at Ft. Coffee, ex- 
pressed a desire to be buried by the side of her husband but owing 
to high water in the streams, the effort was abandoned and she 


i 7One mile northwest of the present town of Tuskahoma, in Pushmataha 
ounty. 
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also rests in an unknown and unmarked grave on the old George 
Riddle farm between Wilburton and Red Oak, in what is today, 
Latimer County, Oklahoma. 


Cornelius and Mahayia McCurtain were the parents of seven 
children; Jackson Frazier, who became a chief of the Choctaws ; 
Isabelle, who married George Riddle; Elsie who married George 
Riddle after the death of Isabelle ; David, who was slain by a negro 
by the name of Charles Brown in April 1874. The negro was killed 
within a day or so thereafter by Green McCurtain; Edmund, who 
became tribal chief; Green, who also became a tribal chief and 
Robert who was slain in August 1874 by Henderson Walker, a 
son of Ex-Gov. Tandy Walker. This killing occurred at the old 
Walker home near Skullyville and arose without provocation. 
Walker fled from the country but upon his return some three years 
later, the tragedy was avenged by Jack McCurtain and Henderson 
Walker paid the supreme penalty. David and Robert McCurtain 
are buried in the old cemetery at or near Skullyville, Oklahoma. 
It is of interest to note that out of this incident no feud arose 
between these two outstanding families. 


The Choctaw constitution of 1860 wherein features of a tri- 
partite government were carefully preserved, reflected the cumu- 
lative experience of the tribal leaders. The executive, whose title 
was restored from that of governor to that of principal chief, 
was to be elected for a tenure of two years, being ineligible for 
more than two successive terms. The national council consisted 
of two separate branches and the judicial department was com- 
posed of a supreme court and inferior district and county courts. 
Counties were established as political units and the Choctaw gov- 
ernment under this constitution was quite analogous to that of 
the states. The national capital was established at Armstrong 
Academy, known officially as Chahta Tamaha, in 1863. 


Rather coincident with the adoption of the new constitution 
began the public career of? Jackson Frazier McCurtain, whose 
initial appearance came with his service as representative from 
Sugar Loaf County to the national council in October 1859. Mem- 
bers of this celebrated family were destined to occupy a most 


sLeaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory, by O’Bierne, Vol. I, p. 
140. 
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prominent and engaging part in the political affairs of the Choce- 
taw Nation from that time until the conclusion of its political 
life. Jackson Frazier McCurtain was born in Mississippi on 
March 4, 1830 and three years later came with his parents to the 
old Indian Territory. Educational advantages during those early 
years among the Choctaws, were crude and as a consequence, young 
McCurtain was limited to a couple of years at Spencer Academy, 
when about 14 years of age. This school, established in 1842, 
was located about nine miles north of Doaksville. 


The Choctaws were the first of the Indian tribes in the West 
to espouse the cause of the Confederacy at the outbreak of the 
Civil War and unlike some of the other tribes, were undivided in 
their preliminary declaration. However, in 1864, with apparent 
foresight of eventualities in the possible downfall of the Con- 
federacy, Peter P. Pitchlynn, an open and avowed Union sympa- 
thizer, was chosen chief of the tribe. The influence and shrewd 
counsel of Chief Pitchlynn accomplished much toward restoring 
the status of the Choctaws at the conclusion of the war. Jackson 
F. McCurtain was a member of the national council when, on June 
22, 1861, he enlisted from Sugar Loaf County in the First Regi- 
ment of Choctaw and Chickasaw Mounted Rifles and was com- 
missioned captain of company G in this regiment commanded by 
Col. Douglas H. Cooper, in the Confederate service. In 1862, he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the First Choctaw Battalion and 
served with distinction until the close of hostilities. The Choctaw 
contingent supported the campaign of Gen. Sterling Price in 
Arkansas and participated in the battle of Poison Springs, in that 
state on April 18, 1864. They were also engaged at the battle of 
Honey Springs, in the Territory on July 17, 1863. Under date 
of July 26, 1864, an inspection report of Lt. Col. Jackson Me- 
Curtain, made at Double Springs, C. N., contains this significant 
conclusion, ‘‘Zealous, diligent and attentive to duties. Sober.’’ 
These remarks by a typical hard boiled army inspector have much 
significance in the light of his later career. 


Upon the conclusion of the war, McCurtain returned to his 
home, ‘‘The Narrows,’’ some two or three miles northeast of Red 
Oak and in August 1866, was elected senator from Sugar Loaf 


*Records Adjutant’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
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County, in which position he served continuously, by successive 
reelections, until February 1880. Chief Garvin, who assumed the 
reins of office in October 1878, died before the expiration of his 
term and was succeeded by Jackson F. McCurtain on February 
20, 1880. McCurtain was at that time president pro tem of the 
senate, and under a constitutional provision, automatically became 
tribal chief upon the death of Chief Garvin. In the succeeding 
August, Chief McCurtain was elected chief by a most substantial 
vote and was reelected in August 1882 and thus was enabled to 
serve his people for two consecutive terms as their chief in addi- 
tion to serving out the vacancy occasioned by the death of Chief 
Garvin. McCurtain was an aggressive character and accomplished 
much in establishing a respect for law and its enforcement, among 
his people, whose respect he enjoyed. It was during his adminis- 
tration that the troublesome controversy over the freedmen was 
disposed of and these former slaves were adopted into tribal 
membership. Serious distress oppressed the Choctaws in the 
winter of 1881, occasioned by a complete failure of crops and in 
his efforts to relieve the suffering, the chief on his own initiative, 
expended six thousand dollars of the tribal monies. This action 
was approved as ‘‘timely and patriotic’? by the council when it 
met in the fall and an appropriation was authorized to cover the 
amount so spent. Perhaps the most outstanding event of his 
administration was the removal of the national capital from Arm- 
strong Academy to Tuskahoma, in what is today Pushmataha 
County, Oklahoma. The new and quite ornate capital building 
was constructed about a mile and a half northeast of the old Choc- 
taw capitol at Nanih Waya from which the seat of government 
had been removed in 1850, which removal had given so much of- 
fense to Chief Cornelius McCurtain. Under the terms of a con- 
stitutional amendment promoted by Chief Jackson F. McCurtain 
and adopted in 1882, the capitol was returned to the earlier scenes 
of tribal activity and in the fall of 1884, the national council held 
its first meeting in the new structure and the retiring chief de- 
livered his last message to its members. This historic building, 
slowly yielding to the elements of time, stands mutely some three 
miles north of the present town of Tuskahoma, the beautiful prairie 
valley surrounding it, is today adorned with comfortable farm 
homes with sentiments of an early heroic past apparently forgot- 
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ten, but lingering in the background the somber Kiamichis grow 
lonely and reminiscent as they lift their bared shoulders into the 


sky. 


At the election held in August 1884 and at which Edmund 
McCurtain was chosen as the successor of Jackson F. McCurtain, 
the latter was elected senator from Wade County, this being the 
county wherein the capital was located. Upon the election of Jack- 
son F. McCurtain as chief in 1880, he resided at The Narrows, 
but in the following year removed to the old Zadoe Harrison 
place south of Antlers.’° The removal to the extreme south of 
the Nation was influenced by the many threats made against his 
life, because of his vigorous policy in removing the white intruders 
from the Nation in 1881. These were the years when the militant 
Judge Isaac Parker occupied the Federal bench at Ft. Smith and 
exercised complete and final jurisdiction over the white intruders 
and renegades in the old Indian Territory. A vile and vicious 
condition was provoked throughout the Territory, by the advent 
of refugees from the states, crime was rampant and human life 
unsafe. Chief McCurtain with the assistance of Federal troops 
and the backing of Judge Parker undertook to drive these forces 
from the Nation and for his efforts was commended by Judge 
Parker. In 1883, the chief established his home near Tuskahoma, 
the new capital, where he died on November 14, 1885. He rests 
in the old cemetery east of the old capitol buildng, where his 
grave is suitably marked. 


Chief McCurtain was married twice, his first wife being Marie 
Riley, a sister of Judge James Riley and after her death, he 
married Jane Frances Austin on November 28, 1865, who survived 
him and died on October 27, 1925 and is buried in the old cem- 
etery at Tuskahoma. She was a lady of splendid attainments and 
served aS a private secretary to the celebrated chief during his 
encumbency. She was a Penelope of wifely devotion to her dis- 
tinguished husband in his life time and to his memory after he 
was gone. 


‘Attention is called to “Jane McCurtain,” by Dr. Anna Lewis in Chronicles, 
Vol. XI, page 1027 et seq., in which statement is made that Jackson F. McCurtain 
removed to the south in 1868 or 9 and was a senator from Kiamichi County until 
he became chief. The writer finds himself unable to agree with that statement. 
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Chief Jackson Frazier McCurtain was a character of out- 
standing ability and possessed unusual qualities of leadership. 
The quarter of a century of his public life among the Choctaws, 
covers a period of their greatest distresses. It was the rehabili- 
tation years for them following the Civil War. Jack McCurtain 
closed the reconstruction days in the Choctaw Nation by granting 
to the freedman the rights of citizenship, and the last hangover 
controversy from that unfortunate struggle became a closed chap- 
ter. His progressive notions are reflected in the charter of the 
Frisco Railroad through the Nation from Ft. Smith to Paris, 
Texas, which was accomplished through his efforts. It was during 
his regime that the menace of the white non-citizenship population 
began to assume alarming proportions, not so much from numbers 
as from the contempt and disregard for the tribal authority evi- 
denced by this class. The chief, with the aid of Federal troops 
met the challenge of this defiant class and forcibly ejected them 
from the Nation. Chief McCurtain was unafraid in his defense 
of the rights and immunities of his people. No one ever bought, 
bulldozed or bluffed Jackson Frazier McCurtain. 


The Choctaw electorate at the August election in 1884, selected 
Edmund McCurtain, a younger brother of the retiring chief, as 
chief of the Nation for the ensuing term." Edmund McCurtain 
was born at Ft. Coffee, in the old Indian Territory, on June 4, 
1842 and attended the neighborhood schools until he was 17 years 
old. He was but a lad of 19 years when he enlisted for service 
in the Confederate army, on June 22, 1861 from Sugar Loaf 
County, in the First Regiment of Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Mounted Rifles in company G and was commissioned 2nd Lieu- 
tenant. His celebrated brother Jackson was the captain of this 
company. Edmund McCurtain served faithfully and with credit 
during the period of the war. 


Upon the conclusion of his military service, Edmund McCur- 
tain established his home at Sans Bois, in what is now Haskell 
County, Oklahoma. The chief claims for distinction of Mr. Mc- 
Curtain lay in his persistent and most effective interest in the 
matter of education among his people. In 1866, he was County 


Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory, by O’Bierne, Vol. I, p. 
178. 
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Judge of Sans Bois County; in 1872, he was Trustee of Schools 
for the Moshulatubbe District and in 1876 he was a representative 
to the National Council from Sans Bois County. During the years 
when his brother was chief of the Nation, Edmund was Superin- 
tendent of Education for the tribe and rendered a most effective 
service in procuring tribal appropriations to enable the education 
of the young people of the tribe at higher institutions of learning 
in the states. At that time there were no colleges or universities 
within the Indian Territory, but it is to the great credit of Hd- 
mund McCurtain that many of the Choctaw youth were sent to 
Eastern and Northern institutions at the expense of the Choctaw 
government, to complete their education—some were sent to Har- 
vard and Yale. One may not overestimate the enduring service 
of this Indian leader to his people in the matter of their education. 


Edmund McCurtain made a most capable public official, but 
was over-shadowed by the greater statesmanship of his more cel- 
ebrated brother. Upon the expiration of his term as chief, he 
declined to submit his candidacy for reelection but supported the 
candidacy of Thompson McKinney who was elected. He was elec- 
ted senator from Sans Bois County in August 1888 and also served 
as a member of an adjustment committee designated to settle cer- 
tain fees growing out of the old Net Proceeds matter. 


Edmund McCurtain married Susan King in 1862 and after 
her death, married Harriet Austin in 1876. She was a sister of 
Jane Austin, the second wife of Chief Jackson F. McCurtain. 
Upon the death of the second wife, he married Clarissa Le Flore, 
a daughter of Isaac Le Flore, in 1881. He died at Skullyville, 
while en route to his home at Sans Bois from attendance at a 
meeting of the national council, on November 9, 1890 and is buried 
there where his grave is carefully marked. The splendid tradi- 
tions of the McCurtain family lost nothing by the public service 
of Edmund McCurtain, its modest and retiring but inflexibly 
honest tribal chief. 


The uneventful term of Edmund McCurtain as tribal chieftain 
came to its close in October 1886 but the ensuing decade was to 
present perplexities in the political and economic life of the Choe- 
taw Indians, which defy disposition in one gesture. The old order 
of things was beginning to slip and the struggle to hold fast to 
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“‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’ as the Indian under- 
stood those terms, was rapidly losing ground. There had been, 
unrecognized by the Indians, sure and certain evolutionary pro- 
cesses at work among them for years which were to conclude the 
final absorption of these people into American life. The rank 
and file and many of their leaders were unable or unwilling to 
appreciate how utterly untenable these quasi-independent political 
units were in the midst of American life. The absurdity of the 
situation did not appear to the Indian. Among the Choctaws, 
the unchecked influx of white settlers had assumed abnormal pro- 
portions and evidences of their influence were becoming apparent. 
The full blood Indians were in a minority in numbers. The specter 
of the allotment of their tribal domain and the abolishment of 
their tribal government again haunted the Indians when Congress 
created the famous Dawes Commission by the Act of March 8, 
1893. The newly created commission contacted Chief Gardner 
and the Choctaw council in 1894 and in 1895 but were met by a 
most vigorous opposition to all suggestions of allotment. Senti- 
ment throughout the Nation was openly antagonistic and no effort 
was spared to defeat the initial endeavors of the Dawes Commis- 
sion to effectuate the closing out of the affairs of the Five Tribes. 
The crisis created by this posture of affairs challenged the more 
conservative leadership of the tribe and it is at this extremity 
that Green McCurtain enters the picture, and rendered a construc- 
tive service of inestimable value. 


Green, or possibly Greenwood, McCurtain, a younger brother 
of Chiefs Jackson Frazier and Edmund McCurtain, was born at 
or near the town of Skullyville in the old Indian Territory on 
November 28, 1848. His educational advantages were limited to 
the neighborhood common schools. He served as sheriff of Skully- 
ville County for one term beginning in 1872 and for three terms 
as representative to the National Council, being for the years 
1874 to 1880 inclusive. From 1880 to 1884, he was trustee of 
schools for the First or Moshulatubbe District, thereafter becom- 
ing district attorney for that district. In August 1888, he was 
elected national treasurer, to which position he was reelected in 
1890. At the expiration of his terms as treasurer, he was chosen 
to the senate in 1893 for a two year term. During his tenure as 
national treasurer, it fell to his lot as such official to receive and 
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disburse among the tribal members, a vast sum of money, far in 
excess of the statutory bond of $20,000 which he had given as 
national treasurer. His service as such officer was of the highest 
character and these monies, being the so-called Leased Land Pay- 
ment, were disbursed in a per capita payment of $103 to the tribal 
membership by its efficient treasurer. This incident served to 
impress his people with the staunch character and high integrity 
of Green McCurtain and enabled him to regiment them to a sane 
course in the allotment days which were just ahead. 


The foregoing service predicated the more important efforts 
which were to be forthcoming and afforded much necessary ex- 
perience in political affairs. Political parties among the Choc- 
taws were unknown until about 1890. Green McCurtain became 
a politician and marshaled his experience, acquaintance, power 
of office, splendid personal ability and the great prestige of the 
McCurtain family to which he had fallen heir, behind the Pro- 
gressive Party and Wilson N. Jones, its candidate for chief in 
1890. The opposing party was known as the National Party. 
Through some irregularity, Jefferson Gardner was the candidate 
of the Progressive Party for chief in 1894, had the McCurtain 
support and was elected. During Gardner’s regime, Green Me- 
Curtain was an influential member of the senate and by reason 
of party affiliations, should have stood in a strong relation to the 
chief, but such does not appear to have been the situation. Green 
McCurtain had been in Washington as one of the Choctaw dele- 
gates, in February 1893, when the contemplated Dawes Commis- 
sion legislation was before Congress. He had obtained at first 
hand, accurate and intelligent information as to the purposes in 
contemplation by the administration in relation to winding up 
tribal affairs in the Indian Territory. Having this more detailed 
information, McCurtain joined issue with Chief Gardner who was 
extremely antagonistic to the allotment policy of the government, 
and counselled efforts to reach an adjustment of differences with 
the Dawes Commission. The council, to which he addressed him- 
self declined to approve his suggestions, but his effort had pro- 
voked much discussion throughout the tribe. Meetings were held 
at various localities and were addressed by McCurtain, in an ef- 
fort to bring his people to a sense of their danger unless the policy 
of the government was recognized and some gesture toward a com- 
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promise was made. A delegate convention was held at Tuska- 
homa on January 23, 1896, addressed by Green McCurtain but 
which accomplished nothing, due largely to what had now become 
the passive opposition of Chief Gardner who declined to make any 
overtures. He refused to summon a special session of the council 
to consider the matter. 


In the midst of this chaos, approached the national election 
of 1896 with its preliminary campaign features. The leaders who 
favored a recognition of the Dawes Commission and the making 
of some sort of an agreement with them, formed a new party called 
the Tuskahoma Party and named Green McCurtain as its candi- 
date for chief. Fortunately, the opposition was split up into 
three factions, the Independent-Nationals, with Chief Gardner, 
Full blood Nationals with Jacob B. Jackson and the old Progres- 
sive Party with Gilbert W. Dukes. McCurtain was elected but 
the combined opposition cast a majority of the votes. 


In October 1896, Green McCurtain became chief of the Choc- 
taws and the tribal government was committed to the allotment 
in severalty of the tribal domain and a policy which was ulti- 
mately to lead to the extinguishment of the political status of the 
tribe. A majority of the council were of the Tuskahoma Party, 
and with this backing the new chief took vigorous steps to ac- 
complish an adjustment of the allotment matter with the com- 
mission. With marked rapidity, he moved from one conference 
to another and placed the Choctaws in the position of advantage 
of being the first of the five tribes to reach an agreement with 
the commission. This was the so-called Atoka Agreement of April 
23, 1897, embodied as Section 29 of the Curtis Act of June 28, 
1898 and approved by a vote of the members of the tribe. This 
fact evidences two actualities, first, that through his matchless 
courage and marked ability, Chief McCurtain had broken down 
the most persistent opposition and converted his people to the 
wisdom of his policy, and second, that the Choctaw people had 
great confidence in his judgment and integrity. 


The Atoka Agreement remained an issue in the campaign 
of 1898, but Chief McCurtain was easily reelected with a safe 
majority in the national council to support him. The second term 
was rather uneventful and at the election held in August 1900, 
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Chief McCurtain being ineligible for another reelection, sponsored 
the candidacy of Gilbert W. Dukes, the candidate of the Tuska- 
homa Party who was elected. The main event of the term of 
Chief Dukes, was the negotiation and subsequent campaign for 
the ratification of the so-called Supplemental Agreement. This 
agreement was actively supported by McCurtain and was ratified 
by an overwhelming vote on September 25, 1902. This agreement 
lingered as an issue in the campaign in the fall of 1902 wherein 
McCurtain again secured the nomination of the Tuskahoma Party 
and was again chosen chief of the tribe. The campaign was quite 
bitter and Chief Dukes bolted his party and supported Thomas 
W. Hunter who opposed the Supplemental Agreement. The de- 
cision was close and Chief Dukes attempted, by force, to foreclose 
the efforts of McCurtain to take over the reins of government. The 
United States Indian Agent and Federal troops from Ft. Reno 
were called upon to protect the judges who canvassed the final 
returns which gave the decision in favor of McCurtain by a large 
majority. After considerable maneuvering, the opposition melted 
away and the orderly processes were respected. The election of 
August 1902 was the last general election held in the Choctaw 
Nation and Chief Green McCurtain was its last elected chieftain. 
The district and county governments were liquidated and wholly 
ceased to function after 1906. The other departments of the 
tribal government gradually ceased, but the power of the chief 
seemed to grow in importance as details affecting citizenship rolls, 
allotment deeds and individual disbursements were presented. 
Many complicated interests demanded his executive direction and 
rendered his continued service of inestimable value to the officers 
of the government. He was called to Washington upon repeated 
occasions by the authorities of the Interior Department. Green 
McCurtain was a great executive, a wonderful administrator and 
the outstanding leader among his people. He remained the chief- 
tain of the Choctaws until his death. 


In his very early life, Green McCurtain had engaged in the 
mercantile business. He later became interested in the cattle bus- 
iness, but his profession was the law. He was a most eloquent 
and fluent speaker, but always used the Choctaw language in his 
addresses. He spoke the English in conversation. He was a man 
of fine physical proportions, standing six feet and two inches and 
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with a normal weight of two hundred and twenty pounds. Chief 
McCurtain was married twice, his first wife being Martha A. 
Ainsworth, from whom he became separated later, and second, 
Kate Spring, a daughter of John and Sallie (Anderson) Spring. 
She died May 15, 1934 at the advanced age of 79 years. He is 
enrolled opposite roll number 8535 on the Choctaw rolls as shown 
by census card number 2901. 


Green McCurtain, the last of the McCurtain dynasty among 
the Choctaws, the last of the Shak-chi-homa chiefs of that tribe 
and the last elected chieftain of this historic tribe of Indians, 
passed away at his home at Kinta, in Haskell County, Oklahoma, 
on December 27, 1910 and is buried at his old home at Sans Bois, 
some five miles east of Kinta, where his last resting place is 
marked by an enduring monument provided by the Choctaws. 


In his comfortable law office at Poteau, Oklahoma, sits David 
Cornelius McCurtain, eldest son and child of Green McCurtain 
and Martha A., his wife. This son of the illustrious chieftain 
was born at Skullyville, Oklahoma, on January 29, 1873. He 
was educated in the common schools in the old Indian Territory 
and later in September 1890 enrolled at Roanoke College, at 
Salem, Virginia, and at Kemper Military School, at Booneville, 
Missouri in September 1892. He entered in his law course at 
Missouri State University in September 1895 and at the Colum- 
bian, now George Washington University at Washington, D. C. 
in the fall of 1901. He was admitted to the Choctaw bar in 1898 
and before Judge W. H. H. Clayton in 1903. In 1896, he was 
appointed clerk of the district court of Moshulatubbe District by 
Judge N. J. Holson which position he held until elected district 
attorney of that district in 1898, being reelected in 1900. He 
was appointed a delegate from the Choctaw Nation to Washington, 
in 1901, in which capacity he served until he resigned to accept 
the appointment of Choctaw Attorney in 1907. This position, he 
held until 1912. During these years, he had established his resi- 
dence at McAlester, Oklahoma, and was named mayor of that city 
in 1913. He later removed to Poteau, to the historic scenes of 
his brave Choctaw ancestry and resumed the general practice of 
his profession. The good people of Le Flore County, have hon- 
ored him upon repeated occasions. He was elected County At- 
torney of that county in 1918 and reelected in 1920. Upon the 
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expiration of his second term, he was elected county judge and 
reelected. In January 1925, he was named by Governor Trapp, as 
district judge of the 5th judicial district and was twice thereafter 
to be reelected, occupying the position for ten years. 

D. C. McCurtain has been one of the outstanding attorneys 
of Eastern Oklahoma, both before and since statehood. During 
his tenure as tribal attorney, he was privileged to aid by his effort 
in the settlement of many of the much controverted questions of 
law in the new Indian country. These questions are now quite 
academic, but made so through the tireless efforts of attorneys 
of the character and ability of Judge McCurtain. 

He was married to Kate N. Mitchell on June 5, 1895, his 
second marriage being to Kate H. Partridge, a widowed daughter 
of the late Capt. C. C. Mathies, on November 12, 1921. He has 
a family of four living children, two of whom are sons, so the 
McCurtain dynasty will probably continue. 

Judge McCurtain is a member of the Methodist Church and 
a 32 degree mason. He is a gentleman of integrity, a good lawyer, 
a fine citizen and highly respected and loved by those who know 
him. 

The thoughtful student of Choctaw Indian history, will readily 
appreciate how incomplete will be his research of the annals of 
that powerful tribe without paying a respectful homage to the 
celebrated McCurtain chieftains. 


CHOCTAW COUNCIL HOUSE—TUSKAHOMA 


A BLUFF SHELTER IN EAST CENTRAL 
OKLAHOMA 
By H. R. Antle 


In the fall of 1934 the writer excavated a large bluff shelter 
located one mile east of the City Lake of Ada, Oklahoma. Due to 
the find being in a previously unreported region and as reports 
on this type of habitat are so meagerly given in the previous issues 
of the Chronicles of Oklahoma: justification for the present article’s 
publication is expressed. 


The shelter is located in a deep, water-worn canyon whose 
sides are marked with jutting boulders, bluffs and small caves. 
A twelve foot thickness of cherty conglomerate contains the bluff 
under discussion. From all geological evidence water erosion 
carved the formation into its present shape at a time when the 
stream level was at that height. 


The shelter opens to the east and overlooks a permanent 
stream twenty feet below. The area is crowded with many dif- 
ferent species of trees and shrubs. A narrow ledge enables one 
to go up or down the canyon to the other caves and bluffs. 


In measuring the extremes of the opening, the depth from 
front to back, height of the ceiling at front and back, the follow- 
ing dimensions were recorded: 


By POUT OR WACL GE eee eee rae 36 feet 
heare width. 22- 14 feet 
Depth, front to rear 16 feet 
Ceiling heightegrint, 20 ooo. 8 feet 
Ceilinathieighte rear esc 5h cccaks 3 feet 


The floor debris was on an average of twelve inches in thick- 
ness. The material composing it consisted of disintegrated rock 
from the ceiling intermingled with dust and ancient campfire 
ashes. This substance was examined in sections one foot square 


‘Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. III; page 243. Secretary’s Report, Jos. B. 
Thoburn, Aug. 4, 1925. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV; pages 144-145. Oklahoma Arch. Explor- 
ations in 1925-1926, Jos. B. Thoburn, 
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and sifted to recover any artifact that might have been present. 
As each article was removed its position was noted as to vertical 
and horizontal position and recorded on a sectional map of the 
floor. All indications of a pre-historic occupancy were found not 
less than eight inches deep. 


In the most northern portion of the shelter and lying ten 
inches deep, a well-polished fist hatchet was found alongside a 
pile of mammal bones. As they were split into many fragments 
an identification was impossible. 


As work progressed toward the rear, charcoal in an increasing 
amount was found. In the very back of the shelter and at a 
point where experiment proved the best draft could be obtained, 
great deposits of ashes and charcoal were uncovered. As they 
were topped with several inches of debris, hard-packed to the 
point that a pick had to be used to loosen it, its antiquity cannot 
be doubted. 


Over the floor and nearly on the same level with the camp- 
fire site, flint spear and arrow points, whole and broken, were 
found. <A pit, ten inches deep and eight inches across, at the 
southern extreme of the opening yielded five arrow heads and 
about a quart of roughly-dressed flakes. 


No pottery, ornaments or vestiges of such were found. 


Signs that the shelter was formerly a permanent habitation 
were not indicated. Lack of domestic utensils among the finds 
bears out this conclusion. 


As bluff shelters are quite a common type of pre-historic habi- 
tation sites of rugged country, a brief description regarding them 
will be given. As a rule the site was chosen with an eye to prox- 
imity to water and shelter from the elements. Variations range 
from simple camps at the base of a jutting rock to elaborate cliff 
dwellings. In any rough country, with the above two factors in- 
cluded, excavation at the base of almost any protected area will 
reveal archaeological material of more or less importance. 


Considering only the cave-dwellers and bluff-dwellers of this 
state, doubt is expressed whether they were a distinct cultural 
group or not. Research has not been carried to the point where 
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a definite statement can be made. However, studies of cave dwell- 
ings in the Ozarks of Missouri and of cave deposits of Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma? have brought to light interesting facts regarding 
the people responsible for them. Various estimates have been 
given for the age of certain sites in the Ozarks, the finds in Jacob’s 
Cavern, McDonald County, Mo., for instance, being placed at 1226 
BOF 


The writer theorizes that any bluff dwelling in the region 
herein reported is merely a camp, either temporary or permanent, 
of some former pre-historic race whose regular abode was in some 
local village, the camp being used by occasional hunting or war 
party. Within the last three years, two villages have been exca-. 
vated within twelve miles of the bluff shelter reported in this 
article.‘ 


Being protected, material from bluff and cave shelters is 
generally in an excellent state of preservation. Future studies of 
such habitats will doubtless reveal many interesting facts about 
the pre-history of Oklahoma. 


2Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. III, page 243. Secretary’s Report, Jos. B. 
Thoburn. 

3Estimate of antiquity made from cross-sectional study of pottery and bone 
fragment inclusions in stalagmites of cave. Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIX, pages 297-335, Dr. Vernon C. 
Allison. 

‘Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, pages 444-446. Excavation of a Caddoan 
Earth-Lodge, H. R. Antle. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, pages 191-195. Report on an Archaeo- 
logical Site, H. R. Antle. 


THE HISTORY OF CAMP HOLMES 
AND 


CHOUTEAU’S TRADING POST 
By Howard F. Van Zandt 


One hundred years ago in the summer of 1835 there was 
founded in the southern part of what is now Cleveland County, 
Oklahoma, a frontier military post known as Camp Holmes.' 
Closer to Oklahoma City even than Fort Reno which was estab- 
lished forty years later, Camp Holmes was in its early history 
of considerable importance to the United States Army in its effort 
to pacify the wild Indians of the plains. 


Although the Camp was occupied by troops but a short time, 
its value did not disappear with the retreat of the soldiers, but 
continued until its destruction just before the opening of the 
Unassigned Lands in 1889. Close by there was for a time an 
outpost of the Missouri Fur Company under the direction of one 
of the intrepid Chouteaus. Later the trading post became a 
station on the Forty-Niners’ trail through Oklahoma where the 
gold seekers might obtain their last supplies before leaving civil- 
ization. Jesse Chisholm, frontiersman and trader, used it in his 
trading with the Indians and the emigrants to California. The 
Kichai Indians preceded Chisholm, and formed a part of his 
market until the Civil War period. With the death of Chisholm 
it became a favorite camping ground for the Comanche Indians on 
their buffalo hunts. Whiskey peddlers, cowboys, negroes, ranch- 
ers, and outlaws; all these types of people used it, and for short 
periods called it home. Its final duty was to serve as an Indian 
payment station and trading post. At last it gave way to the 
onrush of Eighty-Niners, and today scarcely a sign remains. 


The immediate reason for the establishment of the camp was 
the hostility of the plains Indians toward the civilized tribes be- 
ing moved into the Indian territory. The Comanche and Kiowa 
were relentless warriors, and not the least inclined to accept the 
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Dr. Charles N. Gould holding fragments of pot and saw at Camp Holmes. 


E. B. Johnson and Prof. M. L. Wardell at site of dugout South of Norman 
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encroachments of the Indians from the east in a peaceable manner. 
As early as 1829, Sam Houston during his exile in the vicinity 
of Fort Gibson suggested that a mission be sent to the west to 
compose the differences among the Indians. He realized that 
unusual tact would be required, and suggested to General Matthew 
Arbuckle that Auguste Pierre Chouteau be the man to head the 
expedition. 


In the autumn of 1833 the Osages brought the matter to a 
critical stage by carrying the war into the plains and destroying a 
Kiowa village in the Wichita mountains. The government decided 
to use the return of some of the captives taken by the Osages as 
a means of initiating negotiations with the plains tribes. Success- 
ful in obtaining one prisoner, a Kiowa, an expedition set out in 
the summer of 1834 under the leadership of Col. Henry Dodge and 
General Henry Leavenworth.? 


The trip was partly successful, and the Indians sent represen- 
tatives to Fort Gibson where definite plans were made to the effect 
that: ‘‘When the grass next grows after the snows, which are 
soon to fall, shall have melted away .. .”’ a meeting would be held 
in the buffalo country at which a treaty would be presented for 
consideration.‘ 


In March, 1835, the Secretary of War commissioned Governor 
Montfort Stokes, General Matthew Arbuckle, and Major F.W.Arm- 
strong to hold a conference with the Comanche, Kiowa, and other 
western tribes at Fort Gibson.? This, however, proved impossible. 
The Comanche had sent a war party into Texas, and the remaining 
bands were on hunting expeditions. They would not be back until 
corn was ripe for eating; and in any case felt that the government 
should keep its promise to hold the meeting in the buffalo country. 


Accordingly, the commissioners ordered Major R. B. Mason 
with a detachment of dragoons to the headwaters of Little River 


2Retired Classified Files, Indian Bureau, July 8, 1829, as cited by James 
Marquis in. The Raven, (Indianapolis, 1929), pp. 113-114. 

sSee T. B. Wheelock, “Journal of Col. Dodge’s Expedition from Ft. Gibson 
to Pawnee Pict Village.” American State Papers, Class V, Military Affairs, 
(Washington, 1860), pp. 373-382. 

sFor full discussion of this meeting see Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in 
the Early Southwest, (Cleveland, 1926), pp. 153-154. 

sSecretary of War Cass, to Stokes, Arbuckle, and Armstrong, Mar. 23, 1835. 
Indian Office, Letter Book no. 15, 195, as cited by Foreman, Op. Cit., 159. 
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to establish a camp to be used as a council grounds in the event 
the western Indians could not be persuaded to come east through 
the cross timbers to Fort Gibson.» On May 18th, 1835 Major 
Mason left, striking out for a point one hundred fifty miles south- 
west where he would be in touch with Holland Coffee’s trading 
post on the Red River. It had been learned that the Mexicans 
planned an attack upon the Comanche, and had warned Coffee to 
abandon his post, which was within the boundaries of the United 
States. 


Mason, finding that a meeting at Fort Gibson was out of the 
question, established a council ground called Camp Holmes and 
sent word for the Indians to assemble. In order to prepare the 
way for the treaty commissioners it was considered necessary to 
build a wagon road. Detailed to this assignment was Lieutenant 
A. F. Seaton and a force of thirty men. In the month required 
to perform this task excessive rains forced the little party to take 
refuge for eleven days on a ridge near Little River. Seaton be- 
came quite ill during this period as a result of wet clothing. 
He never recovered, and died in Fort Gibson in November at the 
age of 25.7 


Soon after the establishment of the Camp, the western tribes, 
numbering possibly seven thousand Indians, began to assemble, 
making their camp eight or ten miles away from Mason’s 
encampment. The attitude of the Indians was quite unfriendly, 
in fact so menacing that Mason was obliged to send back for re- 
inforcements. Under the leadership of Captain Francis Lee, two 
companies of the Seventh Infantry, numbering one hundred men 
proceeded at once to the rescue, taking with them a piece of 
ordnance.® 


On August 6th, General Arbuckle and Governor Stokes set 
out accompanied by delegations from the Creek, Osage, Seneca, 
and Quapaw tribes, and escorted by two companies from the 
Seventh Infantry under Major George Birch. On their arrival 
at the Camp, the military force totalled two hundred fifty men. 


sIbid. 160. 
bid. 161. 
sIbid. 162. 
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The treaty preceded by the bestowal of presents from the 
government? was finally signed on August 24, 1835.'° The treaty 
in addition to clauses of amity and friendship granted passage 
through the western country for citizens of the United States en 
route to Santa Fe and Mexico. It permitted the immigrant In- 
dians to hunt and trap beyond the Cross Timbers to the western 
limits of the United States." 


Although the treaty did not contain a very detailed descrip- 
tion of the place where it was signed, it did state ‘‘. . . at Camp 
Holmes, on the eastern border of the Grand Prairie, near the 
Canadian river in the Muscogee nation . . .’’ the various tribes 
and the United States entered into the agreement. The Camp 
itself although in country given by the government to the Creeks, 
or Muskogees as they are often called, was still claimed by the plains 
Indians. To the latter, it must have been difficult to understand 
by what right the white man had ceded Oklahoma, their native 
land, to the strange Indians from the east. 


In 1835 soon after the treaty was signed, Col. A. P. Chouteau 
erected a small stockade fort near the site, and carried on a con- 
siderable trade with the Comanche and associated tribes. James 
Mooney, chronicler of Kiowa history, describes the location thus: 
“The exact location of Camp Holmes and Chouteau’s Fort was 
at a spring on a small creek, both still bearing the name of Chou- 
teau, on the east or north side of South (main) Canadian river, 
about 5 miles northeast of where now is the town of Purcell, In- 
dian Territory.’”? Chouteau’s reason for building his post at this 
point, west of the Cross Timbers, was to favour the prejudice the 
plains Indians had against traveling east through the forest. 
Despite their treaty of friendship with the Indians of the woods 
and prairies, the plains Indians would not trust themselves out 
of their native country. 

sEleven thousand dollars was set aside for the expense of securing the treaty, 
much of which was to be spent for presents. Less than ten thotisand dollars 


was required. “Letter to Lewis Cass, Secretary of War from Stokes and Ar- 
buckle,” Fort Gibson, September 23, 1835, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington. 

10C, J. Kappler, “Treaty with Comanche, etc.” Laws and Treaties, Il, 
(Washington, 1903), p. 435. 

Grant Foreman: “100 Years Ago” The Daily Oklahoman, (Oklahoma City, 
August 25, 1935), Section C. p. 16. 

12James Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Annual Report of 1895-6. (Washington, 1898) part 1, p, 257. 
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Since the Kiowa had left before the conference, it was neces- 
sary to seek a treaty with them so as to put them under the same 
restrictions as their neighbors. With this in mind, Major P. L. 
Chouteau, sub-agent for the Osages, was commissioned to proceed 
west, and invite the Kiowa to come to Fort Gibson. Chouteau 
made his trip in the winter of 1835-36, and secured a promise that 
in the following summer they would meet in Fort Gibson." 


Major P. L. Chouteau made another trip in the winter of 
1836-7, accompanied by his son, Edward, and Doctor Richie. The 
Major and Doctor Richie stayed until May near Camp Holmes 
with Col. A. P. Chouteau who was at that time trading with the 
Indians at his new post. Edward Chouteau visited the Comanche 
and Kiowa at their winter camp beyond the Red River, and 
found the Comanche dissatisfied with the treaty. Although this 
dislike for the treaty almost led the Indians to destroy Chouteau’s 
Trading Post with its inhabitants, their temper apparently im- 
proved with the approach of summer. This change was demon- 
strated in May when a war party released three women and chil- 
dren prisoners to Major Chouteau at the post. The Major re- 
turned to Fort Gibson that month, taking with him a deputation 
of Kiowa, and Wichita. They were joined soon after by the 
chief of the Tawakani, “ and a treaty signed on May 26th." 


Despite the promises contained in the various treaties, the 
plains Indians behaved so menacingly that the government was 
much concerned. The summers of both 1836 and 1837 brought 
many hunting parties of the eastern tribes as well as white men 
onto the plains. The presence of so many tribes in the same ter- 
ritory gave opportunities for fighting that the government wanted 
to avoid at all costs. Chouteau attempted to avert it by caution- 
ing the Delaware, Creek, Shawnee, and Choctaw to stay in their 
own territory lest an unfortunate ‘‘incident’’ might start the 
conflagration. 


The independence of Texas was still challenged by Mexico. 
Trouble between the embryo republic and the mother state was 


_'“Chouteau to Stokes and Arbuckle, April 19, 1836, and April 25, 1836,” 
Indian Office, Choctaw Agency, Western Superintendency, 1836. S. 275, as 
cited by Foreman, Pioneer Days, etc., pp. 224-225. 

“41 bid., pp. 225-227. 


'sKappler, op. cit. II, p. 363. 
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expected momentarily. It was reported that the Mexicans were 
urging the Indians to take the war path against the Anglo Saxons 
both north and south of the Red River. This added to the grow- 
ing restlessness of the plains tribes. 


On April 7th, 1837, Col. A. P. Chouteau was commissioned to 
go among the western Indians and make further treaties between 
them and the United States. One of the problems had been to 
convince them of the size and strength of the country of the white 
men. The Comanche, for example, on their visit to Fort Gibson 
had developed the opinion that the entire strength of the country 
lay in the little garrison and settlement there. Moreover, they 
felt that the whites were subjects of the Eastern Indians. The 
latter at any rate they considered the more powerful of the two." 
In order to destroy this illusion, Colonel Chouteau was authorized 
to collect representatives from the Kiowa and Comanche tribes, and 
take them to Washington in the winter. It was hoped that they 
could meet at Camp Holmes in the autumn. Accordingly, in 
October Major Chouteau was ordered to go to the Camp to find 
out if the Indians wished to meet on the plains or would prefer 
Fort Gibson. Unfortunately, the plans for the tour of the East 
‘were abandoned, and both the inhabitants of the urban centers 
of the Atlantic Coast and the Indians missed a rare treat. 


Col. A. P. Chouteau left Fort Gibson in November to negotiate 
with the Indians. Accompanied by a detachment of dragoons led 
by Captain Eustace Trenor he arrived at Camp Holmes and his 
trading post on the twenty-fourth. Two days later, the Captain 
returned to Fort Gibson, leaving behind Lieutenant L. B. Northrop 
and twelve men, together with the necessary transportation facil- 
ities, and subsistence to last during the winter and spring."’ 


Colonel Chouteau made three reports to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs from Camp. Holmes in November and December, 
1837, each of which is quite interesting. He found that the Indians 
were widely scattered and at war; and that the chief source of 
trouble lay in the activity of Mexican and Texan agents who were 
offering bribes in exchange for their friendship and support. The 


1sArkansas Gazette, (Little Rock, Jan. 12, 1836) as quoted in Niles’ Weekly 
Register, (Baltimore, Feb. 20, 1836.) Vol. XLIX, p. 425. 


17Foreman, op. cit., pp. 232-33. 
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Comanche held thirty or forty white prisoners, and the Wichita 
were in a lamentable condition as a result of a small pox epidemic, 
and attacks from hostile Indians.* To the unhappy Wichita, 
Chouteau donated such articles as axes, hoes, powder, and lead. 


In June, 1838, Chouteau reported that he had been visited 
on May 27th, at Camp Holmes by representatives of eight tribes. 
The Indians had expressed their disappointment that the trip to 
Washington was to be postponed. Their sorrow was assuaged 
when the chiefs were given presents, however." 


The Indians confided in Chouteau their plans to war against 
the ‘‘Pawnee Mohaw’’ and the Cheyenne. The former had main- 
tained a reign of terror on the plains for years, and had stolen 
horses during three raids upon Chouteau at the trading post.?° 
It was expected that the Osages would join in with the western 
Indians against the Cheyenne, since the death of their chief, Cler- 
mont, made it necessary to secure new scalps to make his road to 
the happy hunting ground an easier one. Chouteau succeeded in 
dissuading the Indians from taking the war path only by promis- 
ing to send Lieutenant Northrop and E. L. Chouteau to a northern 
camp to explain to the chiefs at this outpost that it had been 
decided to abandon the war plans. Colonel Chouteau left the 
camp soon after writing his report, planning to return in October 
to continue his negotiations. He became ill, however, upon re- 
turning to his home, the Grand Saline, and died there December 
25, 1838.2: 


Chouteau doubtless conducted his business as a fur trader 
while he was stationed at the Trading Post. His letters are dated 
from ‘‘Camp Mason’’ which was apparently his name for the 
trading station. Visitors to the site of his establishment describe 
a huge corral apparently built to protect the horses of the men 
quartered there. The corral fence, according to E. B. Johnson 
who saw it first in 1867, was eight or ten feet high, and the posts 
sunk into the ground four feet. It is not unreasonable to venture 
the guess that the corral was built on the occasion of Lieutenant 


1Ibid., p. 234 

‘eI bid., pp. 236-7. 

20Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, (Norman, 1933), p. 241. 
*1Foreman, Pioneer Days, etc., p. 234. 
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Northrop’s visit there. The Lieutenant was accompanied by 
twelve men; and since they were dragoons they probably were 
mounted. Chouteau and his party must have numbered four or 
five at least, and this group of men would have found it worth 
while to build a strong corral to protect their horses from both 
Indians and wild animals. 


It is likewise probable that additional cabins were constructed 
for the soldiers. Chouteau’s unquestionably was not large enough 
to quarter such a party. 


The first description of the trading post and camp following 
its abandonment comes from Dr. Josiah Gregg who saw it in 1839. 
Doctor Gregg in that year made a trip across the plains from 
Fort Smith to Santa Fe carrying with him $25,000 worth of mer- 
chandise which he hoped to trade with the Mexicans. At that 
time Santa Fe was still a part of the Latin republic, although 
claimed by the Republic of Texas. The French had blockaded 
the ports of Mexico, and he saw in this enterprise a chance to make 
extraordinary profits by introducing goods through the interior. 
He had with him thirty-four men, all well armed, and reinforced 
by two pieces of ordnance. 


Doctor Gregg described the visit to Camp Holmes as follows: 


‘““We had just reached the extreme edge of the far famed 
‘Cross Timbers’ when we were gratified by the arrival of forty 
dragoons, under the command of Lieut. Bowman, who had orders 
to accompany us to the supposed boundary of the United States. 
On the same evening we had the pleasure of encamping together 
at a place known as Camp Holmes, a wild romantic spot in lati- 
tude 35° 5’, and but a mile north of the Canadian river. Just at 
hand there was a beautiful spring, where, in 1835, Colonel Mason 
with a force of U. S. troops, had a ‘big talk’ and still bigger 
‘smoke’ with a party of Comanche and Witchita Indians. Upon 
the same site Col. Chouteau had also caused to be erected not 
long after, a little stockade fort, where a considerable trade was 
subsequently carried on with the Comanches and other tribes of 
the southwestern prairies. The place had now been abandoned, 
however, since the preceding winter. 
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‘“Wrom the Arkansas river to Chouteau’s Fort, our route 
presented an unbroken succession of grassy plains and fertile 
glades, intersected here and there with woody belts and numerous 
rivulets, most of which, however, are generally dry except during 
the rainy season. As far as Camp Holmes, we had a passable 
wagon road, which was opened upon the occasion of the Indian 
treaty before alluded to, and was afterwards kept open by the 
Indian traders. Yet, notwithstanding the road, this stretch gave 
us more trouble—presented more rugged passes, miry ravines and 
steep ascents—than all the rest of our journey put together. 


‘‘We had not been long at the Fort, before we received a 
visit from a party of Comanches, who having heard of our ap- 
proach came to greet us a welcome, on the supposition that it was 
their friend Chouteau returning to the fort with fresh supplies 
of merchandise. Great was their grief when we informed them 
that their favorite trader had died at Fort Gibson, the previous 
winter. On visiting their wigwams and inquiring for their capitan, 
we were introduced to a corpulent, squint-eyed old fellow, who 
certainly had nothing in his personal appearance indicative of rank 
or dignity.’’2? Gregg apparently revisited the site of the deserted 
fort on his return trip in 1840, but he does not mention it. This 
statement is based upon study of the route followed on the return 
to Fort Smith. 


The next expedition to come upon the old post was that of 
Captain Nathan Boone in July, 1843. Boone, the youngest son 
of the famous Daniel Boone, was on a mission to the Santa Fe 
trail to protect traders en route to New Mexico. On his trip back 
to Fort Gibson, Boone and his company which consisted of approx- 
imately one hundred soldiers passed by both Mason’s Fort and 
Chouteau’s Trading Post. The account of the visit follows: 


“69th day, 52nd day’s march, July 21, Friday. 


‘Started about six o’clock and travelling a few miles 8. E. a 
hill was seen about 8 miles off, supposed by Captain Boone to be 
the ground called Mason’s Fort, where Col. Mason formerly held 
a council with the Comanches and expected an attack. This proved 

22Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, (New York, 1845.) II, pp. 17-19. 


METS: R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, (Cleveland, 1905.) II, 
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to be the hill and 4 miles from the ruins of Choteau’s old trading 
house, at which we arrived after travelling six miles. Resting 
there an hour, we resumed our march on the road made by the 
traders from this point through the cross timbers, hoping to reach 
a house which the Shawnees had informed us to be on the road 
ten miles from Choteau’s where we could get corn and beef, which 
are very much needed. The road we found a horrible state, the 
soil consisting of red clay, which washes very badly, producing 
deep ravines where the wagon wheels had made their tracks.’’? 


Two years later, Lieutenants James W. Abert and Wm. G. 
Peck of J. C. Fremont’s expedition descended the Arkansas and 
Canadian rivers, reaching Camp Holmes from the west. Their 
map locates the streams and other geographical features with sur- 
prising accuracy considering their rude equipment. The report 
relates an interesting dramatic incident in connection with the 
discovery of the old ruin: 


““Oetober 10. (1845) 


““We were early on our way, and travelled about four miles, 
when we struck a trail, and a little further on we entered the 
tangled bottom of Chouteau’s creek. Soon after crossing it, we 
were cheered by the sight of the ruins of old Fort [Camp] Holmes. 
A lofty gate-post was leaning mournfully over the ruins around, 
borne down by the weight of declining years and the ravages of 
time. Here we saw fragments of wagons which, by their age, 
showed that the place had long been deserted. There was the 
searcely distinguishable road, in many places overgrown with 
weeds and shrubs. Some of our people, in the height of their 
enthusiasm, mounted the chimney, and unfurled the American 
handkerchief that it might float in the breeze. It was a grateful 
sight to all once more to meet certain vestiges of the white man.’’* 


Discovery of gold in California brought crowds of prospectors 
across the plains, and it was not uncommon for southern emigrant 
trains to take the route along the Canadian river through Oklahoma 


23“Capt. Nathan Boone’s Journal”, edited by W. Julian Fessler, Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, VII, No. 1, (Oklahoma City, March 1929) pp. 100-101. 

24Lieutenant James W. Abert, “A report of expedition led by Lt. Abert on 
the upper Arkansas through Comanche Indians country in the fall of 1845.” 
Senate Document 438, 29th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 65-6. 
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to New Mexico. The Cherokee and Mississippi companies which 
arrived at Santa Fe on June 3rd, 1849 travelled the old road on 
the north side of the river, passing Chouteau’s post and old Camp 


Holmes.?5 


Another party of gold seekers, known as the Fort Smith com- 
pany, in May 1849 took the north road from the mouth of Little 
River as far as Camp Holmes where they crossed over to the 
south side and joined their military escort led by Captain R. B. 
Marcy. Captain Marcy’s account does not add much to the identi- 
fication of the post other than to say that the ridge on the south 
side of the river turned left (west) nearly opposite ‘‘Old Fort 
[Camp]Holmes.’? His map is especially interesting in that it 
shows the region west of a point midway between modern Okla- 
homa City and Shawnee as unexplored. 


Apparently the fort and trading post were not regularly oc- 
cupied for several years after Colonel Chouteau’s death. That 
undoubtedly explains the rundown condition described in the 
various reports of the period. The next permanent inhabitants 
were the Kichai Indians who settled the valley of Chouteau Creek 
soon after Abert’s visit in 1845. Mooney?’ reports them as having 
had a village there in 1850, and Marcy refers to both Kichai and 
Quapaw in the valley in 1852. He estimated one hundred warriors 
of the former, and twenty-five of the latter. 


In 1845, or just prior to the occupation of the fort by the 
Kichai, the establishment of a garrison at the post was talked of 
as a means of protecting the Creek settlements which were be- 
ginning to reach the Cross Timbers. This was the closest to a 
revival as a military post that Camp Holmes ever came.’ 


2sGrant Foreman, “Early Trails Through Oklahoma” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa III, No. 2, (Oklahoma City, June, 1925, p. 112. f : 
: 26Captain R. B. Marcy, The Prairie Traveler, (New York, 1859); also 
‘Report of Captain R. B. Marcy” in Reports of Secretary of War, July 24, 1850. 
Senate Document 64, 3lst Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1850), p. 64. 

27Mooney, op. cit., p. 171. 
? eh B. eh and Geo. McClellan, “Exploration of the Red River of 
-oulsiana In the year 1852,” Executive Document, 33rd Cong. 1 r ¥ 
(Washington, 1854), p. 93. : Mins deren! 


29Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, pp. 232. 
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In 1858, Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, engaged in an explora- 
tional survey for the government, passed near Chouteau’s. His 
remarks follow: 


‘‘A few miles northeast from our camp near the confluence of 
Walnut Creek with the Canadian is Chouteau’s old Indian trad- 
ing post, where, since the tragic death of the proprietor, Kichai 
Indians have sought a resting place, to form the connecting link 
between the quiet Delawares and the murderous wild bands of 
Kioways and Comanches.’’:° 


Jesse Chisholm, half-breed Cherokee trader and frontiersman 
occupied the site of Chouteau’s after the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and when the overland travel became considerable." No 
doubt its location made it a good point to trade with the Indians, 
for it was on the edge of the. plains, and yet lacked many of the 
dangers that might have come to a station deep in the Kiowa- 
Comanche country, far from a military post. 


The last official record of the old fort prior to the Civil War 
was made by E. F. Beale, who visited it in 1858 while surveying 
a proposed wagon road from Fort Smith to the Colorado River. 
Beale, too, incidentally, referred to this region as Kichai Indian 
country; so it is probable that the tribe was still living in the 
neighborhood. Although the surveying party took minute obser- 
vations at their various camps, the latitude and longitude of 
Chouteau’s Trading Post were not reported. In reading the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the official record, it should be kept in mind 
that Beale was on his way west up the Canadian river valley when 
he came upon Chouteau Creek, and soon after, the ruins: 


““November 15. 


‘« .. I rode yesterday with Mr. Green up this stream for about 
three miles, and discovered on a small tributary of it the remains 
of old Choteau’s trading post; looking among the ruins, I found 
a human skull, which I tied behind my saddle, and brought back 


so“Extracts from preliminary report of Lt. A. W. Whipple.” Reports of 
Explorations and Surveys from Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean made in 
1853-4, III, Senate Executive Document 78, 33rd Congress, 2nd Session, (Wash- 
ington, 1856) p. 9. 

s1J. B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, (Chicago and New York, 
1916) I, pp. 164-5. 
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to camp. From the old fort we extended our ride to the Canadian 
and crossing it ascended the opposite bank looking for a good 
crossing.’ 5? 


The Mr. Green to whom he refers had obtained a contract 
from the Postmaster General for carrying transcontinental mail 
from Neosho, Mo. through the Indian Territory. In the autumn 
of 1858, Green, in charge of this mail arrived at a point within 
the southern part of Cleveland County where he was obliged to 
halt his mail stages on account of the hostilities of the Comanche 
Indians in front of him. He waited a month for the military 
escort accompanying E. F. Beale who arrived November 13th. 


The next report on the Trading Post comes from the lips of 
a man who is still living, and who first saw it in 1867. KE. B. 
Johnson, part Chickasaw Indian, was acquainted with Jesse Chis- 
holm, and remembers that the famous trader occupied the Post 
intermittently until his death in 1868. Chisholm traded with the 
Indians, and undoubtedly kept the fame of Chouteau’s from dying 
for the period 1850-1868. When Johnson first saw the valley of 
Chouteau Creek, it was full of Comanche Indians who had gone 
there for the purpose of bartering with Chisholm. This region 
was very rich in game, and antelope and buffalo abounded. One 
of the things that impressed Johnson most was the enormous herd 
of ponies at the Comanche camp. 


Richard Cuttle, Chisholm’s teamster hauled the hides and 
pelts to market from Chouteau’s, bringing back on his return trips 
the merchandise to be sold the Indians. P. A. Smith, Chisholm’s 
chief clerk sold the goods and usually went to the camp to meet 
the Indians at an appointed time. The trader’s headquarters 
were near old Camp Arbuckle, which was south of the Canadian 
River in the Chickasaw Nation. 


Johnson’s father, M. T. Johnson was a prominent member of 
the Chickasaw tribe, and established a number of ranch houses 
and line camps both in the Chickasaw Nation, and in the Un- 


22K. F. Beale, “Wagon Road, Ft. Smith to Colorado River,” and letter of 
Secretary of War transmitting the report of Mr. Beale. House Executive Docu- 
ment 42, 36th Congress, 1st Session, (Washingon, 1860), p. 13. 

sForeman, op. cit., p. 298. 


Letter from E. B. Johnson to H. F. VanZandt, Sept. 17th, 1935. 
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assigned Lands. One of these ranch houses was constructed at 
Council Grove, just west of what is now Oklahoma City. M. T. 
Johnson bought the logs for this ranch house from Jesse Chisholm’s 
son William Chisholm. Jesse had cut them, planning to erect a 
trading station on the west end of the Grove. He had promised 
to place his friend Sampson Harmon, Cherokee, in charge to be 
assisted by the latter’s half Chickasaw wife Vicey. Chisholm 
died before completing his plans. After Johnson had bought the 
logs, he moved them to the east side of the Council Grove and 
constructed a ranch house. This was in 1873. The ranch was 
run for him by Vicey Harmon, Long Gray, and Frank Dyes, all 
Chickasaws. These people may have been the first permanent 
inhabitants of the Oklahoma City metropolitan district. 


M. T. Johnson also had a ranch house on Walnut Creek on 
the Chickasaw side of the Canadian five or six miles from Chou- 
teau’s. This ranch was built in 1867, and operated for him by 
Jack Brown and Henry Cole, negroes. It seems that white men 
were unsatisfactory employees in this country due to the hostility 
of the Comanches. The result is that only Indians and negroes 
could be persuaded to live on the plains away from the protection 
of the army posts. The negroes on Walnut creek had a friend 
named George Ransom who had been in the army at Fort Arbuckle. 
He moved north in 1871, and occupied the site of the Trading 
Post which had been deserted for three years. Apparently other 
negroes came in soon after, or with him, for in November and 
December, 1872, Government surveyors report eight negro cabins 
in the vicinity. 


E. B. Johnson distinctly remembers the surveyors. He states 
that they were accompanied by a mounted military escort from 
Fort Arbuckle. T. H. Barrett was given the contract for the 
survey, and was apparently assisted by a man named Norman, 
from whom the city of that name owes its designation. Johnson 
recalls that the surveyors stayed for a short time at a fine spring 
a short distance south of the present site of the Campus of the 
State University. A dug-out was made at this spring in 1874 by 
Mark L. Brittain and some negroes whom M. T. Johnson sent to 
kill off the wolves who were molesting his cattle. Brittain stayed 
at this dug-out for considerable periods at a time in the seventies 
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and eighties to watch the trails and keep the cattle from going 
north with the big herds being driven through from Texas. The 
spring and excavation where the dug-out was located are both 


plainly visible today. 


Dave Blue, Cherokee Indian, was an occupant of one of the 
cabins on Chouteau Creek prior to 1873. He was well known as 
a buffalo hunter, and naturally attracted to the Unassigned Lands 
where the bison were so plentiful. According to Jim Bradley, a 
cowboy who ranged over this region for two decades prior to the 
opening in 1889, Dave Blue employed Cherokees and Creeks to 
help him hunt the buffalo and take care of the hides. In 1873 he 
loaded two teams and wagons with robes, tongues, and humps, 
and freighted them off to Atoka. Although a one time resident 
of Chouteau’s, Blue is better known for the cabin he built on 
Dave Blue Creek. 


After Blue’s departure in 1873 for the Cherokee Nation where 
he was to be killed, the Post was occupied by negroes, outlaws, and 
whiskey peddlers. An illustration of the violent lives led by some 
of the men, Bradley recalls the meeting of two or three horse 
thieves and their pursuers at the Post. The thieves would not 
make a proper settlement and were killed on the spot. Johnson 
states that the settlers on Chouteau Creek from 1878 until 1875 
had a very bad reputation, and received few respectable visitors. 
The undesirables left the region in 1875 following a hanging 
there of three or four negro ‘‘bad men.’’ 


In 1877, M. T. Johnson decided to use the old cabins for a 
line camp. Accordingly, he sent over young C. B. Campbell, his 
nephew, and some helpers who repaired the roofs and rendered 
the ancient structures habitable. There were two log houses ad- 
jacent to each other with a hallway between. The logs were of 
post oak, and must have been carried from the Cross Timbers 
five miles east, for at that time there was no post oak nearer. 
Around the cabins a little stockade was built, and savage dogs 
brought from Fort Arbuckle were allowed to run loose inside. 
They discouraged night raiders. 


The cattle that ranged in the valley were brought up from 
the Arbuckle Mountains where they had become nearly wild. 
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After pasturing in the rich bottom land along the Canadian River 
for a while, and frequent penning in the corrals along Chouteau 
Creek they would become domesticated again. The same thing 
applied to horses. The rough barren mountain pastures developed 
wild horses as well as wild cattle, and a period of domestication 
at Chouteau’s was needed before they became tame. In this con- 
nection, Johnson recalls that a lead mine existed in the Arbuckle 
Mountains where the Chickasaw Indians, and doubtless other 
tribes who roamed the southwest, secured the lead for their bullets. 
The mineral was extracted in a practically pure state, and served 
the needs of the natives for many years. 


Cougars, the lions of America, were very numerous in Okla- 
homa until the opening in 1889. In the region now known as 
central Oklahoma there were a great many, and for that reason 
it was necessary to watch the cattle and horses carefully lest they 
be attacked and killed by the big felines. Although fearful of 
human beings, the cougars, many of which grew to be eight feet 
or more in length, were a serious menace to the cattle driven up 
in large numbers from Texas on the various trails to Dodge City, 
Abilene, Salina, and Baxter Springs, Kansas. 


According to the government survey of 1872, there were four 
roads and cattle trails converging at the site of the old army post. 
One, the main cattle trail from Texas, crossed the Canadian from 
the west at a narrow point a mile and a half north-west of the 
eabins. Another approached from Fort Arbuckle to the south, 
and crossed the Creek a half mile from the Camp, extending north, 
joining the main cattle trail near its Canadian River crossing.** 
A third earried Chisholm’s wagons south-east toward his head- 
quarters near Camp Arbuckle. The fourth was the famous wagon 
road built in 1835 from Fort Gibson to Old Fort Holmes, and then 
through the Cross Timbers to Camp Holmes. It was used to carry 
the treaty negotiators, and later brought Forty-Niners on their 
way to California. Many of the expeditions that explored the 
western plains came via this famous, but rough, road. It is still 
visible at points. There is a small gully near the site of the 
Trading Post where the wagon wheels started a water-course that 

25The Norman-Lexington highway follows the course of this old road for 


several miles north of the last named town. Even the curve at Slaughterville 
was made by the old cattle trail. 
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later grew into a gully. In 1899, W. C. Merritt, now Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Maysville, occupied the ground where the 
army camp was located originally. He recalls distinctly seeing 
the ruts of the old wagon road at various points in his pasture. 

In 1876, L. C. Wantland of Purcell visited the site of the 
old Trading Post. According to Wantland, at that time there 
were corrals and the foundations of several log buildings, but no 
other evidences of life. This would indicate that the Indians, 
negroes, outlaws, and whiskey peddlers had moved off prior to his 
visit. 


The Comanche Indians were severely punished in 1873 and 
1874, and the last hostile band surrendered in 1875. The result 
was that whereas it had been unsafe for white people to settle 
in their country prior to 1875, after that year there was little to 
fear from the once warlike tribe. Johnson remembers attending 
a Comanche scalp dance in 1872, a short distance west of what 
is now Norman. The Indians had just killed a hundred buffalo, 
and were trying out newly captured horses. They would wage 
buffalo robes over the outcome of their horse races. Following the 
racing they had three dances, the last of which was open only to 
those who carried scalps in their belts. 


In 1877, as has already been mentioned, M. T. Johnson had 
the cabins repaired to be used for a line camp. The following 
year, Jim Thompson, a white man, occupied the cabins and brought 
his family there. He cultivated a small patch of land, which, 
according to the government survey was in crops in 1872. Thomp- 
son was also in the cattle raising business in common with most of 
his neighbors to the south and west. His brand, the hat brand, 
was bought by Johnson. One of Jim Thompson’s children, A. J. 
Thompson relates an interesting narrative concerning early life 
at the old ranch house. One morning a cowboy abused a little 
boy at the ranch. He was warned by the other cowhands to leave 
the child alone. Just before noon the abuse was renewed, and 
before one o’clock he was wrapped in a blanket, and buried, clothes, 
boots, and all. The remains of a man interred with his boots on 
were discovered twenty-five years later when a farmer was ex- 


cavating a basement for his home at the site of Chouteau’s Trad- 
ing Post. 
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A buried treasure legend is associated with Chouteau Creek. 
In the early days, the exact date is not known, several traders 
from Mexico passed the old Trading Post, carrying with them a 
quantity of money, much of which was gold. They were attacked 
by Indians, and during the fight all but one of the traders were 
killed. The survivor buried his friends, one of whom he inhumed 
on the bank of the Creek near a large walnut tree. At the foot 
of the tree the treasure had been buried during the battle. Forced 
to leave without the money, he drew a map locating the walnut 
tree, grave, and treasure. About 1900 a Mexican appeared on 
the Creek equipped with a map showing the location of the lost 
money. He searched for several weeks, and felt that he had dis- 
covered the gold. Unfortunately he died before he actually re- 
covered it. Soon after the World War, Chouteau Creek was di- 
verted to flow into the Canadian two miles north of Lexington 
instead of south of the town. The change in the course of the 
stream caused the water to carve out large sections of land along 
the banks, and in 1920 a hunter discovered a skeleton that had 
been uncovered on the Creek’s edge. This skeleton was located 
very close to the stump of a huge walnut tree. Whether or not 
the lost treasure has ever been discovered is unknown, but one 
of the farmers in the vicinity dug up a large iron pot which offers 
a clue. Inside the pot, which was found a half mile north of 
Camp Holmes near a spring, was a small kettle. Deposited on 
the bottom of the kettle was gold dust. It is possible that the 
Indians found the treasure, took the gold, and tossed the pot 
and kettle aside at the spring where they may have camped. 


The last that is known about the old Trading Post, prior to 
its destruction by the soldiers in 1889, is that it became a payment 
station for the U. S. Indian Service. Lee Steagal, blacksmith at 
Lexington, visited this station in 1887. His father was an Indian 
policeman, and when he wasn’t running down renegade Indians 
he ran horses through the Unassigned Lands to the north. One 
of his favorite stopping places was Chouteau’s old post. Here 
was stationed a U. 8S. Agent who paid off the Sac and Fox, Iowa, 
and Tonkawa Indians. In conjunction with the payment station 
he operated a small trading post where he sold to the Indians. 
Later the agency was moved to the Indian Territory a few miles 
east. 
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Just before the Eighty-Niners made their run, sooners made 
use of the ruins of Camp Holmes. Dug-outs appeared along side 
of the rock walls, and chimney. The soldiers who cleared out the 
country immediately before the opening drove out these people 
and burned what was left of the log cabins. There was one ex 
ception, however, a log cabin on the bank of the Creek, at one 
time the home of some negroes. Even this structure is now gone. 


Maggie Yoho, an Highty-Niner, states that there were a 
number of Indian arbours and scaffolds standing when the land 
was first settled. For several years after, Indians would return 
to their old council grounds, and camp for weeks at a time in the 
woods that bordered the creek. 


Jim Branham, whose home is on the site of Chouteau’s Trad- 
ing Post, recalls finding a barrel on the edge of the Creek near 
the ranch house. Close to the cabin site is what is still known as 
Chouteau spring. On the hillside surrounding the cabin the first 
settlers found literally buckets full of arrow and lance heads, and 
bullets. The Author himself picked up a couple of lead pellets 
and a lance point in the spring of 1935. 


Camp Holmes was apparently built more of rock than Chou- 
teau’s place. W. ©. Merritt who in 1899 occupied the site of the 
camp, hauled away the stones from the old cabins in 1902 when 
they were needed for the foundations of a nearby farmhouse. 
Merritt noticed a rock fill across a small tributary of Chouteau 
Creek. The fill had been built at a point where the wagon road 
extended from the fort to Chouteau’s. 


The spring from which the soldiers and Indians obtained their 
drinking water is now nearly dry. Years of cultivation have 
ruined it. Nearby is the tributary of Chouteau Creek referred 
to by Beale in 1858. On the floor of this stream is the rock 


quarry from which the stone was obtained for the construction 
of the army post. 


The exact locations of Camp Holmes and Chouteau’s Trading 
Post are difficult to determine positively. From evidence existing 
today, it appears that Camp Holmes was located on the hillside 
three quarters of a mile east of the Norman-Lexington highway 
at a point three and a quarter miles north of the last named town. 
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There is nothing left at the site today except some holes where 
the foundations and sooner dug-outs had been, and a few rocks 
used in the building. 


The reference to the site by Captain Nathan Boone places 
‘““Mason’s Fort’’ four miles from Chouteau’s. This seems to be 
in conflict to the statement of the trader Gregg. The matter may be 
explained, however, as occurring in this way. Mason, it is known, 
came up the valley of Little River, and made his camp at the 
edge of the Cross Timbers. This point was probably four miles 
northeast of where Chouteau later established his post. The Co- 
manche and other Indians camped eight or ten miles from Mason. 
Since these Indians feared the dangers of the Cross Timbers, and 
lived in the west, their camps, it may be assumed, were west of 
Mason who, in the Author’s opinion, was camped not over a mile 
from the forest. 


Between Mason’s Fort and the Indian camps was the council 
ground, called Camp Holmes. This was the site where the treaty 
negotiations took place and is a gently sloping hillside with springs 
on its edges. Grant Foreman describes Mason’s Fort as a ‘‘beau- 
tiful location, with a border of timber to the east, ten miles of 
prairie to the west, encircled with sparse woods, and having a 
fine running creek and a number of springs.’’** This description 
apparently comes originally from Major R. B. Mason himself. 


Chouteau’s Trading Post, although having a fine running creek 
nearby, and a number of springs, very definitely does not, and did 
not have ‘‘ten miles of prairie to the west.’’ Four miles north- 
east, however, at Mason’s Fort it is possible to find the descrip- 
tion entirely fulfilled. 


To avoid confusion in describing the various points, let it 
be understood that in this paper Chouteau’s Trading Post is the 
stockade fort built by the intrepid trader at the conclusion of 
the treaty in 1835. Camp Holmes is the place where the treaty 
itself was concluded, and also the place where the soldiers were 
quartered in 1837-38. Mason’s Fort is the place where Colonel 
Mason and his men camped while making the opening arrange- 
ments for the treaty council. 


3sForeman, Pioneer Days etc., p. 161. 
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Mason and his men did not expect to remain at the camp 
west of the Cross Timbers very long. They knew that the begin- 
ning of September would find them back at Fort Gibson. The 
result is that they would hardly have gone to the trouble of con- 
structing log cabins for their short stay. Rather, it would be 
expected that they would have preferred to camp in their cool 
tents, and set up few if any permanent structures. This accounts 
for the fact that none of the expeditions that passed over the 
wagon road reported more than one fort or trading post—with 
the notable exception of Capt. Nathan Boone. The others saw but 
one location, and it was Chouteau’s Trading Post or the cabins at 
Camp Holmes a half mile away. To a visitor who had seen no 
other white habitations in fifty miles or more, the two must have 
seemed to be at practically the same site in the wilderness. Boone, 
on the other hand, had with him one hundred soldiers. The trip 
was made eight years after the treaty had been signed, and it is 
reasonable to assume that someone in his party had been there in 
1835, and remembered where Mason and his men had camped, 
and earried on the preliminary negotiations with the Indians. 


In the winter of 1837-38, as explained earlier in this paper 
Colonel Chouteau and a considerable number of soldiers wintered 
at Camp Holmes. Although the trading post was large 
enough for Chouteau, it was doubtless not big enough for 
the thirteen or more soldiers too. To take care of them, cabins 
were built at Camp Holmes a short distance north, and near an- 
other spring. Both Chouteau’s and Camp Holmes were on hills, 
and relatively safer from attack than had they been on the valley 
of the Creek where Indians could have approached through the 
rough undergrowth without being seen. 


Camp Holmes and Chouteau’s, although not steadily occupied 
for long, and never of as much importance as Fort Gibson, Fort 
Towson, and some of the other early settlements, nevertheless 
have considerable significance in the history of Oklahoma. At the 
beginning, the one was the site of the first treaty negotiations with 
the wild tribes of the plains. The other was the first important 
trading post west of the Cross Timbers. Years after the little 
settlements had been abandoned by their original occupants their 
names still appeared on maps of the United States. Chouteau’s, 


nares 
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or “‘Chofan’s’’ as it was sometimes called appeared on maps of 
the country until well after the close of the Civil War. Chouteau’s 
or Camp Holmes were frequently the only names to appear on 
maps covering the region between Fort Gibson and Santa Fe. 


They were landmarks, isolated evidences of the white man in a 
sea of Indians. 


E. B. Johnson and Prof. M. L. Wardell at place the former remem- 
bers cabins he believes used by Chouteau then Chisholm. 
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GOVERNOR MONTFORT STOKES 
By John Bartlett Meserve. 


The romantic annals of Eastern Oklahoma are enriched by 
the interesting career of Governor Montfort Stokes whose grave 
at Ft. Gibson has become a shrine for the patriotic societies of the 
State. He was a soldier in our war for independence, and, so far 
as now known, is the only hero of the Revolution to rest within 
the confines of Oklahoma. He was born in Lunenburg County, 
Virginia, on March 12, 1762 and at the age of fourteen enlisted 
in the merchant marine. In 1776, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, he enlisted in the Continental Navy under Commodore 
Stephen Decatur and later in the same year was taken a captive 
by the British and held in confinement in the British prison ship 
‘Jersey’? off New York harbor. The sufferings and hardships 
endured by the prisoners on this ship were unspeakable and some 
eleven hundred of the fellow prisoners of young Stokes perished 
from starvation and vile sanitary conditions. 


After seven months detention, Stokes was released and upon 
the conclusion of the war, went to North Carolina and became a 
planter. He was electéd clerk of the state senate and served from 
1786 to 1790 and in 1790 was chosen clerk of the superior court 
of Rowan County, North Carolina. With a modesty quite unex- 
plainable, he declined the election to the United States Senate in 
1804 although he was to serve subsequently in that position. It 
was about 1812, that he removed to Wilksboro and in 1816 was 
again chosen to the United States Senate, serving in that august 
body from December 4, 1816 until March 3, 1823. From 1826 
to 1829, he was a member of the state senate, which was followed 
by a two year term in the state house of representatives. 


As an evidence of the interest of Mr. Stokes in matters of 
higher education, it will be observed that he served as a trustee 
of the University of North Carolina from 1804 to 1838 and served 
at three different times as its president. In 1830, he was chairman 
of the board of visitors of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point and also served as a presidential elector from North 
Carolina in 1804, 1812, 1824 and 1828. 
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He became governor of North Carolina in 1830 but resigned 
in 1832 to accept an appointment at the hand of President Jackson 
as a member of a newly created Board of Commissioners to deal 
with the Indians in the West and shortly thereafter removed to 
Ft. Gibson. This Commission consisting of three members of 
which Governor Stokes was chairman, was authorized by an act 
of Congress of July 14, 1832 and was directed to organize at Ft. 
Gibson; to compose the differences between the Creeks and Cher- 
okees ; to make peace between the immigrant Indians and the native 
tribes; to undertake the removal of the Osages; and to accomplish 
many other plans which were never realized during the two years 
of its existence. The services rendered by this Commission were 
largely performed by Governor Stokes who exhibited the fullest 
sympathy with the Indians and omitted no effort to voice their 
complaints in the strongest terms to the authorities at Washing- 
ton. 


Upon the expiration of the life of this Commission, Stokes was 
designated a commissioner to negotiate treaties with the various 
Indian tribes in the South and Southwest, in which he rendered 
a most efficient service and in 1837, was appointed Indian Agent 
for the Cherokees and served in that capacity until 1841. He 
became agent for the Senecas, Shawnees and Quapaws on Septem- 
ber 8, 1842, but died shortly thereafter. 


Governor Montfort Stokes died at or near Ft. Gibson on 
November 4, 1842, closing a most interesting career which is ever 
linked with the early formative days of our state history. It is 
difficult to appraise his choice to resign the governorship of North 
Carolina and become a soldier of fortune among the semi-savage 
Indian tribes in the West among whom conditions were, at that 
time, in a most turbulent situation. The service which he rendered 
was most unselfishly performed and he enjoyed the fullest con- 
fidence of the Indians to whose best concerns he devoted the years 
of his penance among them. At a meeting of the officers and 
citizens at Ft. Gibson on the funeral day of the Governor, Dr. 
J. R. Motte expressed himself, ‘‘He was of the sternest moral 
rectitude and integrity, he died full of years and of honors, leaving 
no stain upon his fair fame and believing that honesty and integ- 
rity should be rewarded hereafter. Although far from home and 
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kindred, he received, during his last illness, all the kind attention 
that children would bestow upon a father. His last hours were 
soothed by the presence of his many friends and his exit was 
without a struggle.’’ These words, contemporaneously uttered, 
should reflect the character of the man. j 


Of the domestic life of Governor Stokes, very little is known. 
He had several children, one of whom, Major Montfort S. Stokes 
served with distinction in the Mexican War. It is related that 
at some time before coming West, he fought a duel at Mason’s 
old field near Salisbury, North Carolina with one Gen. Jesse D. 
Pierson and was quite severely wounded. 


The grave of Governor Montfort Stokes at Ft. Gibson is suit- 
ably marked by an imposing marble shaft.' 


1A picture of Gov. Stokes appears at page 101 of Vol. 13, March 1935. 
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SERGEANT I-SEE-O, KIOWA INDIAN SCOUT 
By Morris Swett 


Never to be retired on account of age, never to be reduced 
in rank, and for all the remaining years of his life to hold the 
rating of senior duty sergeant, United States Army. Somehow 
we seem to hear about 4,000,000 veterans of ‘‘this man’s army’’ 
chorus ‘‘Not so bad.’’ But this job was even better than that. 
Here was a soldier whose every material need had been provided 
for, a home to his liking, meals of his own choosing and as arduous 
or easy a routine as he saw fit to make it. 


“‘Wor distinguished service as a peacemaker,’’ has not yet 
appeared on the citation of a soldier, but it might well be set 
down on the service record of the one man in the army for whom 
army regulations and army routine had been thus set aside. For 
it was recognition of his efforts for peace, and not for gallantry 
on the battlefield, that an appreciative government had honored 
the veteran Indian Scout I-See-O. 


The Indian wars have contributed their full share of gallant 
actions, instances of individual daring, courage and self-sacrificing 
heroism. Every schoolboy knows at least a dozen outstanding 
stories. But how many know of the higher, rarer courage, the 
greater daring, which was I-See-O’s when he strode time and again 
before the council fires of his own and other tribes and eloquently, 
logically and with gifted diplomacy pleaded the cause of friend- 
ship instead of war between them and the oncoming whites. To 
his kinsmen he urged the futility of armed opposition; to the 
whites he gave a better understanding of the Indian nature and 
a closer, more discerning insight into the workings of the red 
man’s mind. 


So, in a lonesome tepee, far away from the roar and din of 
civilization, he lived at Fort Sill, and stood as a living monument 
of a critical period in American history. With his little family 
he lived in modern America but he was not a part of the present 
generation at all. He looked on in amazement at the automobiles 
that whizzed by him every day, great engines of war rambled past 
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him as the artillery maneuvered, roaring air planes darted across 
the sky, and they were to him as sparrows. He was simply 
stunned. He spent most of his time just gazing at the great 
expanse of prairie before him, wondering whether he was living 
in the same world as that in which he was born, whether it was 
all a dream, whether there was about to be ushered into his life 
a new era, whether modern science and its remarkable inventions 
are but forerunners of a Messiah. 


It was hard to link up this old wrinkled octogenarian with 
the promise of a Messiah, and a life of perpetual happiness, yet 
it was he who a little more than forty years ago prevented his 
fellow Kiowas from being led astray by a false prophet who was 
being hailed as the deliverer of the red people who preached blood 
and thunder against the whites. It was of him that General Hugh 
L. Scott once said, ‘‘I-See-O, it was you who prevented bloodshed 
among the Kiowas and Apaches, and it is to you that the Indian 
people of Oklahoma owe a great deal of thanks.’’ 


I-See-O, or as he was more properly known in the military 
establishment, Sergeant I-See-O, held a unique position in the 
American army. No one, not even General Pershing, himself, is 
afforded the privilege that was I-See-O’s. When General Pershing 
reached his sixty-fourth birthday he was automatically retired 
from active service. Not so with I-See-O. As long as he lived 
he was a sergeant in the army on the active list, with all the pay 
and allowances of a non-commissioned officer of that rank. He 
could not be reduced in rank either, which was a privilege shared 
by no other soldier in the army. I-See-O was thus the oldest 
soldier on an active status in the Army of the United States. 


The American government could hardly have done less for 
the man who had done so much to keep peace in the Southwest 
when Indian troubles became threatening among all the tribes. 
His gallant services in the troubles of 1890 are remembered by 
the veterans of the Indian wars, and as long as he lived, his were 
recounted to all those who passed his little tepee or recognized 
his familiar figure on the Fort Sill reservation. 


I-See-O was born on an Indian reservation near Fort Larned, 
Kansas, about 1851. At that time the Kiowas were allied with 
the Comanche and the Arapahoes, who were constantly fighting 
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their enemy tribes, the Cheyennes and Utes. When 15 years old, 
he went on the warpath against the Navajos in New Mexico. While 
on this expedition on the Rio Grande he came across a small Chey- 
enne village where he was told that ‘‘soldiers were coming with 
beef, sugar, and coffee and were going to have a big council.’’ 
This council was the Medicine Lodge Council, and I-See-O told 
of it as follows: 


“*First, I went out on an expedition on the Rio Grande River 
and was returning home and found the camp at Medicine Lodge 
camp and all tribes were coming at same place and some announced 
they were meeting here for same purpose. That was when I first 
came in. It was in the early fall and I was just about eighteen 
years old at that time. 


‘‘T had been home about two, three, or maybe five days when 
I heard announcer calling in camp that the men and soldiers were 
coming. I heard great bunch coming over tomorrow and all the 
chiefs and everybody get together tonight and talk about some- 
thing. This announcer said that the big party is on the road 
here to make this treaty. ‘We want to appoint two delegates to 
meet commission coming out half-way tomorrow.’ Of course, the 
chiefs and headmen meet that night and I was not present as I 
was a young man and was not a chief yet, but tomorrow morning 
I saw stage-coach coming full of men to meet the commission. 
The party, headmen, principal chiefs, got together in group and 
meet stage-coach and two delegates, Chief Satanta and Chief 
Stumbling Bear were there. Of course, I did not go along to see 
what took place then but the story I got from them that went. 


“‘They went in stage coach and met party several miles away. 
It happened to be at noon when they met delegation and took 
dinner on that place. We learned that they were big men detailed 
from headquarters in Washington. Everybody said, ‘Tell big 
men to get through with their dinner.’ After lunch they got back 
in stage coach and the party moved to camp. Some time after 
noon, later in the evening, we can see the coach returning bring- 
ing back the delegates that went to meet the party and the rest 
of them. 


1\Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 98-118. 
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‘“‘T do not remember at what time they came, [This was in 
October 1867.] but they came and came in, part of the evening 
and all night. I did not know when they stopped coming in. 
They were whole lot of soldiers. Next morning I looked over the 
hills and nothing but camps. 


“‘T would not say exactly when the council took place, but I 
remember young men clearing trees away where the council was 
to take place. It was in early fall, still warm, and they held it 
in the shade. Had lots of seats. They put down canvas for floor 
and then put seats all around as far as canvas was put down. 
Early evening the announcer-crier came out in camp announcing 
that after breakfast to-morrow morning everybody go to the great 
council. 


‘‘Next morning you can see bunches going to the council 
ground. Everybody going to council for curiosity. I went along 
to see what was going to take place. 


‘‘There were many tribes of Indians. I guess they cooked 
dinner for each tribe. I could see soldiers preparing lunch for 
the council. I could see by the side of each firepiace big piles 
of wood, big stacks of crackers and tin cups and lots of things. 
When all the Indians got there each tribe grouped in a separate 
group until their commissions came up. They brought the com- 
mission that was delegated to make the council treaty, they brought 
him over in big blue wagon to council grounds. When the party 
arrived everybody was quite anxious to know what was going to 
happen. I do not know who the chairman was but one man got 
up and announced that he was telling what the Kiowa said. Our 
interpreter came from the Comanche language. They called him 
**Mack’’ (McCusker). 


‘“We did not have anyone to interpret the English language. 
The president of the council announced that he did not want any- 
body to go back to camp—that they had plenty of lunch for every- 
body there and wanted them all to have lunch. ‘There are quite 
a few of you and you all will not return promptly after noon, so 
we will just stay here and eat together.’ The president of the 
commission said that he would take his lunch in camp but will 
return right away. ‘When I return I will tell you what my mis- 
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sion is for afternoon; what I came for. I have a little message 
I want to give before noon and I will tell the balance afternoon. 
With this party of men, soldiers and everybody, the commission 
appointed at Washington to come before you to make a treaty 
here with you Kiowa in this reservation. You all have wars with 
all the tribes around you. We have been trying to get a peace 
treaty with you people for a long time and you never paid any 
attention to us because you never saw us. Now, we came here 
from Washington so we could talk face to face. For one reason 
we have failed to stop you from enemies because we understand 
you were short of some things. That is the reason you all are 
having wars with other tribes and people and I want to straighten 
this trouble up at this mission. If you will submit to my peace 
treaty and sign peace with me, in a year or two after I return to 
Washington and hear that you have been peaceful for three years, 
I will issue you horses and things and there will be no reason for 
trouble. I will issue horses and you will be on good terms with 
me and you ean raise your own stock. This noon I will go take 
my lunch and you will take lunch here and leave us at noon.’ 


““The wagons came up and they crowded back in wagons and 
had not seats and had to stand up, and went back to camp. Of 
course, at lunch time, you know how people get. We wanted to 
get ourselves filled up. 


‘After noon they came back and got in groups according to 
tribes again. Commissioner did not eat much lunch—he was 
afraid they would go away, so he hurried back. 


‘<Tt seems to be that the Kiowa was spokesman for the other 
tribes. Treaties were made by the Kiowas—they did all the 
talking. 


‘‘Big groups of Comanches and Apaches were always together 
with the Kiowas; they submitted to what the Kiowas wanted ; 
they were one. They took two chairs and set them in the middle 
of the council next to the commission. One gentleman got up— 
Army officer, had eagles on—and sat in one of these seats, an old 
gray-head man. Another old man got up and occupied the other 
chair in civilian clothes. It was for the tribes to votes which one 
of these gentlemen they wanted to live with. 
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‘Tf you pick the man up on this side, you live on the Arkansas 
River and the other one, your reservation will be in the mountain 
at Fort Sill. What ever man you pick the most people on one 
side will win. 


‘“‘T cannot give you all the small details of the council. In- 
terpreters and each tribe talked which one they should vote for 
and each tribe was discussing among themselves. One Indian 
jumped up. Indian Chief Black Eagle commenced talking to his 
men Kiowas near the Washita River is taking place today. Black 
Eagle says, ‘Now, we are to make our selection of the two men. 
One of them, the selection of the man, our reservation will be in 
Kansas. You know our reservation is very cold and we have no 
fuel and it is cold up there and if we pick out the other man it 
is not cold in the south, and our reservation will be in the south.’ 


‘‘Different ones got up and spoke for the south reservation, 
so they picked out the south reservation man. So they picked 
out the man in the military uniform with eagles on. He was one 
of the first agents (Col. Jesse H. Leavenworth). Kiowas were the 
first to make the suggestion of Colonel Leavenworth, and each tribe 
was asked who they wanted and each tribe voted and picked out the 
same man. They all picked out the same man the Kiowas picked 
out. 


‘* “Now, you all agree and pick out same man and all together 
now I want to tell you now you picked out the man you wanted 
to be under. This man you have picked out now will fix your 
boundary line as not very far from these mountains on the south 
and east side, and I want to pick out the North Fork of Red River 
for the boundary on the west, the Cimarron for the north bound- 
ary. You will understand now that your boundary on the south 
line joins Texas.’ 


‘After the council, the crier announcer went all through 
the camps announcing that the border line and this southern line 
on Red River they were talking about extended to Texas. 


cce 
How many years you want the government protection and 
all these rations to run, as I propose to issue annuities?’ 


‘““There was discussion among the different tribes as to how 
long they want the rations. One Indian Chief got up and say, 
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“They are waiting on us to give this answer. It is our privilege 
to say what we want—why not say 100 years? Whatever years 
you select as long as your annuity runs.’ So we talked among 
ourselves and we all agreed on thirty years.’’ 


Sixty years later (1926) when the Medicine Lodge Indian 
Peace Council Treaty Memorial Association desired to place a 
memorial marker on the spot where the treaty was held, I-See-O 
was sent for to assist in locating the exact spot, and, on Monday, 
April 5, 1926, I-See-O arrived in Medicine Lodge, Kansas, defin- 
itely to fix the exact spot where the council was held and the 
treaty signed. 


I-See-O left Kansas shortly after the Custer Massacre took 
place and arrived in Fort Sill in 1889, when he was enlisted as 
scout by the commanding officer, and also acted as courier between 
Fort Sill and other posts. Later he was enlisted for five years in 
Troop L (Indian), 7th Cavalry, and with but very few interrup- 
tions he made his home in Fort Sill. 


Shortly after his arrival at Fort Sill, he became acquainted 
with Lieut. Hugh L. Scott, of the 7th Cavalry, who spent nine 
years at Fort Sill, as lieutenant and captain, and later became 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. Lieutenant Scott be- 
came greatly impressed with the loyalty and devotion of I-See-O; 
appointed him First Sergeant of his Indian troop, and there grew 
up between them a warm friendship, which both warriors cher- 
ished. In addition to assisting in organizing Troop L, I-See-O 
also assisted in organizing an Indian company of infantry. The 
infantry company was not a success, was disbanded, and the mem- 
bers who desired it were discharged, the others transferred to 
the cavalry troop. 


Lieutenant Scott was in command of Troop L for five years. 
This troop was composed of Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, 
and whenever it was called upon to perform some hazardous duty 
connected with the Indians it was always to his trusty I-See-O 
that Scott looked for help and council. 


T-See-O was Secott’s teacher. It was he who taught him the 
ways of the Indian, his language and customs. Scott became very 
proficient in the use of the Indian sign language, and nothing so 
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pleased I-See-O as to tell how he taught Scott the Indian signs. 
The language is dead, of course, but I-See-O never tired of show- 
ing the signs and their meanings. 


When in 1891, trouble broke out at the Anadarko Agency, 
I-See-O was sent in advance to reconnoiter the situation. When 
again in the same year the killing of an Indian by a white man 
threatened to cause a serious disturbance at the North Fork of 
Red River it was I-See-O who was sent ahead again by Scott 
to counsel moderation among the red men. In each case matters 
were amiably settled without any recourse to force. 


I-See-O’s work was always of the quiet kind. His services 
have never been measured by heroism in the face of hostile fire, 
nor by the prowess of his rifle or pistol, but by the struggles that 
he averted and consequently the lives that he saved. He was 
usually the intermediary—the man who was Indian at _ heart, 
familiar with his vices and virtues, well aware of the power of the 
American soldier and the futility of struggle when the same ends 
could be obtained in a peaceful manner. It seems as though his 
whole life has been dedicated to create better understanding be- 
tween the white and red men. Wherever I-See-O appeared blood- 
shed and struggle were conspicuously absent. 


In 1890, when the Ghost Dance craze spread among the In- 
dians, a craze that threatened to light the embers of hate that 
had been dormant in the hearts of many Indians, and cause a na- 
tional conflagration, it was Lieutanent Scott and the faithful 
I-See-O who prevented the Kiowas and Apaches from following 
the example of their Indian brothers to the north. Scott and 
I-See-O went together wherever the excitement was greatest; 
sometimes in the Wichita Mountains, sometimes in the Caddo 
country, or sometimes 150 miles up the Washita. Between 
them they pulled the southern Indians through that period with- 
out the firing of a single shot. 


The outbreak of 1890 seemed to come simultaneously all over 
the country. Religious fervor, including the belief in the advent 
of a Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, the return of the buffalc. 
and the departure of the white man seized the minds of the In- 
dians. It manifested itself in the Ghost Dance and similar cere- 
monies. The cult is said to have had its origin among the Piutes 
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of Nevada where the alleged Messiah lived. His teachings were 
spread to the tribes of Idaho, Wyoming, and Dakota. The Sioux 
of Dakota spread the belief to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes of 
Oklahoma, thence to the Kiowas and Comanches of Oklahoma. 


The rumblings of an undercurrent were felt by all men 
familiar with Indian manners.’ How to avoid what seemed to be 
cataclysmic eruption among the red men occupied the minds ot 
the leaders of the American army. Up north the Sioux had al- 
ready shown their hostility, and an actual battle had been fought, 
known as the Battle of the Wounded Knee, at which a considerable 
number of Indians as well as Americans had lost their lives. In 
Oklahoma, however, the uprising never took place, and it was 
largely through the efforts of Scott and I-See-O that the Indians 
of the southwest failed to take up arms in what promised to be 
a general uprising against white supremacy in North America. 


When I-See-O’s enlistment period terminated, he requested 
that he be enlisted as a scout. This request was granted and he 
was enlisted for a period of five years. During most of this period 
he was courier and messenger for Gen. Nelson A. Miles. On one 
occasion, General Miles instructed him to guide a band of music 
from Fort Sill to Cobb’s Creek. When he arrived at Cobb’s 
Creek orders were waiting for him to proceed to the Keechi Hills. 
While returning from Keechi Hills he was injured by his pony 
which caused him to spend about six months in the Post Hospital 
at Fort Sill. When he recovered he resigned and remained out 
of the service for about a year. The Indian troubles were about 
over now, and he prepared to return to his tepee and live in 
peace and comfort. The Spanish-American war soon broke out, 
and I-See-O was among the first to return to the colors. Unable 
to speak English he could hardly be of much use at that time 
so he was kept back at Fort Sill during the entire war. He had 
quite a responsible job, however, looking after the horses on the 
reservation. He held the status of scout until 1913 when all the 
Indians at Fort Sill were transferred to the Mescalera Reserva- 
tion in Arizona. I-See-O then left the service and went to live 
with his family in the Big Bend of the Washita. 


I-See-O, however, had become old in the service. He could 
no longer live by the sweat of his brow. He was stunned by the 
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complexities of modern economic life, was unable to render to the 
country he had served so well any further aid and seemed destined 
to end his days in poverty. It was then that his old commanding 
officer and loyal friend, not Lieutenant Scott now, but Major 
General Scott, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, who 
came to his assistance. He had heard about I-See-O’s difficulties 
and made a personal appeal to the Secretary of War in his behalf. 
As a result I-See-O was re-enlisted at Fort Myer, Virginia, as a 
sergeant, and assigned to the Fort Sill Detachment, Indian Scouts. 
He was the only member of the organization and was the last 
living Kiowa Indian Scout. 


General Scott, in a letter to Col. Granger Adams, commanding 
officer at Fort Sill, dated February 1, 1915, said: ‘‘I would like 
to have you let him live on the reservation or out among his 
people, as he elects, and see that he gets pay, clothing, and rations 
from your Quartermaster, and that when his time expires he be 
re-enlisted as a sergeant until he dies. He is old and mediaeval, 
his mind is back in the middle ages, and he has simply been stunned 
by civilization. I do not see how he survived this long. When 
the government needed him he was supremely loyal, against the 
wishes of his own people.’’ 


Another letter from Colonel Brewster to General Scott, said: 
“*T-See-O is doing well. He has been living on the post. He is 
fixed up with a nice little house on Medicine Creek, east of the 
railroad. He has everything he needs and a few things he does 
not. For example, a range was put in the house but I notice he 
does all his cooking out of doors.’’ 


This letter from General Scott which is on file at Head- 
quarters, Fort Sill, describes in detail the services of I-See-O to 
this government and explains why he has been made a sergeant 
for life in the United States Army. 


‘“*HEADQUARTERS 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


. July 8, 1918. 
Brig. General E. H. Plummer, 


Fort Sill, Okla. 


My dear Plummer: 


ee 
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Your letter of July 1st was duly received, in which you en- 
close me a letter from my old friend, I-See-O. I fought for those 
people for seven years with all my time, money, effort and in- 
fluence, a fact which they all recognized, and I know that I still 
have many friends among them. I find that they keep in rather 
close touch with my comings and goings and ups and downs, and 
it is very grateful to know that there are so many persons, inter- 
ested in one, especially after such a long absence from them. They 
are people that never forget those that they believe are their real 
friends. 


Thanking you for your letter, and with best wishes for your- 
self, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 


HUGH L. SCOTT, 
Maj. General, U.S. A., 
Commanding. 


**P, §.—I-See-O writes me in his letter that he feels happy over 
the treatment that he gets at Fort Sill. You may not know about 
him, but you will remember the time when Ghost or Messiah 
Dance spread all over the Plains in the North and South, and cul- 
minated in the Wounded Knee fight in 790 or ’91. The Southern 
Indians had the same dance and I was put in charge by General 
Merritt, in command of the department at that time, and I led 
through those Southern tribes without a fight. It was largely 
through I-See-O that I got underneath the surface of affairs. He 
and I went about together wherever the excitement was greatest, 
sometimes in the Wichita mountains, sometimes in the Caddo 
country, or sometimes 150 miles up the Washita, and between us we 
pulled the Southern Indians through that troublesome time without 
firing a shot. When I left Fort Sill in ’97, I left I-See-O Sergeant 
of the Scouts, but he got discouraged there with the treatment by 
some of the people of the post and resigned. He is one of the 
old time Indians, who are dazed by civilization and do not know 
how to make a living and never will. I represented his service 
to the Secretary of War, although he cannot be of use, yet his 
services in the past have been such that any pay that he receives 
has been more than earned years ago. General Mann took an 
interest in him when he was at Fort Sill, and I am very glad to 
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see that you are doing the same thing. I know a great deal about 
your services in the Navajo country and passed through various 
sections where they still speak of you with affection, and I am 
glad to see that you are taking an interest in the Kiowas and 
Comanches also. =H) Linsae 


In spite of what the army tried to do for I-See-O he preferred 
to live in the good oldfashioned Indian way. The howling winds 
of the prairies which rocked even the permanent dwellings of the 
Fort Sill reservation held no terrors for the hardy old Indian. 
The army built I-See-O a comfortable little cottage and equipped 
it with many modern conveniences, including a range. I-See-O 
was pleased and gratified—but the old tepee still stood on the 
prairie where I-See-O slept in comfort as he did thirty years ago. 
He still cooked his meals in the open in the oldfashioned way, 
and frequently showed up at one of the army mess halls for a 
change. His cooking range he used as a chiffonier and as for 
his little cottage in the woods, he found that it served a much 
more useful purpose as a storeroom. He refused to cut his hair, 
and wore it in two long braids over his shoulders. He balked at 
heavy shoes, preferring his moccasins instead. 


His sole duty in later years was showing up on _ payday. 
Payday with I-See-O was a time of rejoicing for many of his old 
comrades, for when the scout had money, he distributed it freely 
among his friends. Usually his guests would stay until the money 
ran out, then they would likewise depart. However, I-See-O was 
never in want, for the officers and enlisted men looked after his 
needs. 


In writing to I-See-O, General Scott commended him for his 
efforts in preventing the uprising, as follows: 


“HEADQUARTERS 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


May 8, 1919. 
My dear I-See-O: 


I have your letter of May Ist about the death of my son, 
Hunter. I knew you would feel badly about it, because you used 
to know him when he was a little boy and he thought so much of 
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you and the Kiowa Indians. He was out at camp with me and 
with you at the time of the Ghost Dance when we were trying to 
keep the Kiowa and Apache Indians out of trouble. You did 
good work at that time, as you brought things about so that there 
was no one killed as there was in the North among the Sioux. 
You and I worked well together at that time, and the Indian 
people of Oklahoma owe you a great deal of thanks. 


“Tf it had not been for you in those days there would have 
been great bloodshed among those people, as there was among the 
Sioux of the North, simply because they didn’t have anybody who 
understood both sides of the Indian and white man, and who was 
interested enough in the Indian to lead them quietly out of the 
trouble that was going on there. That is where I have been most 
useful to my Indian friends. The government wanted to disarm 
the Kiowas and Caddos and take their rifles and ammunition 
away from them, but I stood in between them and the government 
and it was not done, and you and I together brought all those 
Oklahoma tribes through the same excitement which brought about 
the death of so many Sioux Indians without firing a single shot, 
so the white people owe much to you as do your own people. 


“The Navajos owe you something also, because we were 
enabled with Toclanny to keep quiet over in that country, and 
since then I have been able to do the same thing among the Nava- 
jos twice and the Piutes of Utah. It needs somebody who under- 
stands both races and is interested in both and is determined on 
their welfare. 


‘“T am going to leave here in a few days and I will go on the 
retired list of the army. I have a farm at Princeton, N. J., 
where I was brought up as a boy and intend to make a home for 
my family there. I have 263 acres. There is good rainfall in 
that country, and I have many thoroughbred pigs. Pigs are very 
high now, and I hope to do well with the farm. I am glad to 
know that you and yours are well and happy. 


‘‘T have been appointed on the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers. They are gentlemen who go around through the Indian 
country and see that the Indian is treated justly. There are ten 
members on the Board, and when I can get around to it I want to 
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stop and see you. I am going to stop and see you and my other 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache friends every chance I get. In 
the meantime, I thank you for your letter about my son. I have 
shown it to his wife and his mother, and they deeply appreciate 


the feeling that you have for hin. 
With best wishes for you and yours, I am 
Always your friend, 


HUGH L. SCOTT, 
Maj. Gen. U. S. A., 
Commanding.’ 


GEN. HUGH L. Scorn 


GEN. HUGH L. SCOTT 


In an article appearing in this issue of the Chronicles, under 
the caption ‘‘Sergeant I-See-O, Kiowa Indian Scout,’’ by Morris 
Swett, a great deal is said concerning Gen. Hugh L. Scott, in- 
cluding a letter from Scott to this Indian Scout. General Scott 
was commandant at Fort Sill for many years and was always recog- 
nized as a military man whose life was devoted to the promotion 
of peace rather than war. While stationed at Fort Sill he was 
recognized as a friend of the Indians and did much toward the 
advancement and civilization of the southwestern tribes. It is 
doubtful whether any white man ever had such a thorough knowl- 
ege of the Indian sign language as General Scott. In fact he 
was for many years considered the authority on this subject by 
the Bureau of Ethnology. General Scott was always a friend of 
Oklahoma where he spent so many years of his life in government 
service. 


The following is an epitome of the biographical sketch, in- 
cluding the military career of General Hugh L. Scott, as published 
in Who’s Who in America, 1932: 


General Hugh Lenox Scott, officer in the United States Army; 
born Danville, Ky., September 22, 1853. Graduated from West 
Point, 1876. He had a number of college degrees conferred upon 
him from leading educational institutions of the United States, in- 
eluding LL.D., Columbia. He was assigned to the 9th Cavalry, June 
15, 1876; transferred to 7th Cavalry, June 26, 1876; he was pro- 
moted through grades to Major General of the United States Army, 
April 30, 1915. He served in the Sioux expedition in 1876; Nez 
Perce’ expedition, 1877. He was transferred to Oklahoma in 1891 
and was placed in charge of the investigation of the Ghost Dance 
disturbances in 1890-91. He enlisted and commanded the Kiowa, Co- 
manche and Apache Indians, troop L, 7th Cavalry in 1892; he 
was also in charge of Geronimo’s band of Apache Indians, 1894-97. 
He was also on duty in the Bureau of Ethnology writing work 
on the sign language in 1897. He was Adjutant General of Cuba 
in 1898 to 1903; governor of Sulu Archipelago and commanding 
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the military post at Jolo, 1903-06; abolished slavery and the slave 
trade in Sulu Archipelago; he was superintendent and command- 
ant at U. 8S. Military Academy at West Point, with rank of Colonel, 
September 1, 1906 to August 31, 1910. He had some military exper- 
ience with the Hopi Indians in Arizona, he commanded the 3d 
Cavalry at Fort Sam Houston, 1912; commanded the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade on the Mexican border, 1913-14; settled by diplomacy the 
Navajo Indian trouble at Beautiful Mountain, Ariz., November, 
1913. He was assistant chief of general staff of the army, April 22, 
1914. Settled by diplomacy the impending conflict on the Mexican 
border at Naco, Ariz., as well as on two other occasions at El Paso; 
settled Piute Indian trouble at Bluff, Utah, March 1915; he recov- 
ered property of foreigners confiscated by Villa, 1915. He was chief 
of staff of the U. S. Army from November 17, 1914 to September 
22, 1917. Retired by operation of law September 22, 1917, but 
retained on active duty to May 12, 1919. He located in New 
Jersey and became State Highway Commissioner in 1932; mem- 
ber U. S. Commission to Russia in 1917. During the World War 
he was at the front but not in active command. He served at the 
front with the French Division, also with the British Division. 


Besides his long and distinguished military service, Gen. Hugh 
Scott was the author of books; one, ‘‘Some Memories of a Soldier,’’ 
1928, and wrote much pertaining to the Plains Indians. 


General Hugh Scott, retired Army Officer, lived at Prince- 
ton, N. J. He was elected an honorary member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, November 16, 1923, and received the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma until his death which, according to the records of 
the Society, oceurred April 30, 1934. —D. W. P. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Around Tahlequah Council Fires, by T. L. Ballenger, Tahle- 
quah, $1.50. 


Tahlequah is outstanding in the history of Oklahoma for sev- 
eral reasons: incorporated in 1843, it is the oldest town in the 
state; there was assembled the first legislative body when the 
Cherokee Council began its deliberations. Our first newspaper 
was launched there more than ninety years ago. Tahlequah and 
the Cherokee government and advanced schools contributed more 
to the culture of our state in its formative period than any other 
community. There is clustered more of romance and tradition 
than is to be found in any other locality in Oklahoma. Lavishly 
gifted by nature with bountiful springs, and adorned by beautiful 
hills and forests, it is little wonder that the Cherokees chose it for 
their national capital. 


It is only natural that the head of the history department of 
the Northeastern State Teachers College at Tahlequah, a school 
domiciled in the old Cherokee Female Seminary, should have felt 
the call to record for posterity some of the charm, tradition and 
history of this romantic place. Professor Ballenger, long a resi- 
dent of Tahlequah, has found his greatest pleasure in listening to 
the old residents tell of the times and incidents associated with 
the early days of his home town. 


He has been a student of Cherokee history, and from his large 
fund of information has presented in a simple and interesting man- 
ner some of the lore he has accumulated. He has made his offer- 
ing in twenty-three short chapters or vignettes, with names that 
suggest the treatment of his subject, such as ‘‘The name Tahle- 
uuah’’, ‘‘The Forty-niners from Tahlequah’’, ‘‘ Early Indian Jus- 
tice’’, ‘‘Love Affairs of a Cherokee Chief’’, ‘‘The Westminster Ab- 
bey of Tahlequah’’, ‘‘When the James Boys Visited Tahlequah’’ 
and ‘‘Indian Stories.’’ 


Of all of them, however, this reviewer likes best the reminis- 
cences and gossip of the old oak tree standing on the historic coun- 
cil ground now in the middle of the town. This venerable tree 
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and first resident discloses many early incidents of the place, and 
recalls events significant in the history of the Cherokee Nation. As 
an observer, he tells you of the great international council of 1843. 
one of the most important councils, and certainly the most color- 
ful pageant in Oklahoma history. He tells you of comings and 
yoings of citizens long since passed to their reward; of the whip- 
pings and hangings of culprits within his vision; of shooting af- 
frays; of the Mormons laboring nearby on the erection of early 
structures for Cherokees, and many other interesting scenes in the 
old town. He does not tell you, however, of the impending vandal- 
ism that threatens to invade the sacred precincts of the old coun- 
cil ground with a public building. 


Mr. Ballenger has pointed the way for the discovery and il- 
lumination of our regional history. The study and knowledge of 
Oklahoma will profit if his example is followed in other sections 
of the state—G. F. 


al 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
July 25, 1935. 


' The quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society was called to order in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, at 10:00 A. M. July 25, 1935, with Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following mem- 
bers present: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. Thompson, 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen. Charles F. Bar- 
rett, Mr. George H. Evans, Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, 
Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, Mr. John B. Meserve, Judge 
R. L. Williams, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Samuel 
W. Hayes, Gen. William S. Key, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Will- 
iams, and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 


The Secretary reported that letters were received explaining the 
absence of Dr. E. E. Dale, who was teaching in Ohio State University 
for the summer term and Judge Harry Campbell who was in California 
attending a meeting of the American Bar Association, and it was reported 
that Mrs. Frank Korn was sick. 


The reading of the minutes of the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held April 25, 1935, was dispensed with since the minutes were 
printed in Chronicles, with the following correction: on page 3, 8th para- 
graph the word and should be inserted between University and at mak- 
ing it read at Arkansas State University and at Fort Smith. 


The Secretary read his report on the activities of the Society for 
the second quarter. 


The Treasurer read her report for the second quarter, which showed 
a balance of $777.00 in the treasury, which report was ordered received 
and filed. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore reported progress on moving the old Chickasaw 
Council House to the’ grounds of the County Court House, which was 
formerly the old capitol grounds, and restoring same. 


Judge R. L. Williams, chairman of the committee on employees, read 


_ the following report: 


“The committee heretofore appointed relative to Secretary, Librar- 
ian and other employees beginning on the Thursday after the fourth 
Wednesday in January, 1936, having carefully investigated and considered 
the matter, by a majority vote of the entire committee recommend 
C. CG. Bush, Jr., for Secretary beginning on said date and ask for further 
time for report as to Librarian and other employees; and moved that 
the report be adopted. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society for its archives a card 
issued to Walter G. Gibbons by J. M. Aydelotte, Chairman of the Okla- 
homa State Council of Defense, dated Dec. 6, 1917, and signed by R.L. 
Williams, as Governor, which upon motion was ordered received as 
part of the archives of the Society. 
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The request of the State Game and Fish Commission for space in 
the Historical Building for office and exhibits was discussed, and upon 
motion space was granted in the Historical building for exhibits only. 


Miss Muriel H. Wright presented a WPA project which proposed a 
study of the Indians of Oklahoma with respect to their histories. 
biographies, languages, customs, music, art and folklore, and asked for 
space in the Historical building for the office force. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that office space where available be 
allocated to the Indian WPA project. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that those in charge of said project 
be permitted to use what is called the Women’s Room temporarily for 
this work. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman discussed the room and equipment necessary for 
the WPA workers on the Historical Society project, and moved that 
the Directors’ Room be assigned for cataloguing, indexing and classifying 
Indian records placed in our custody by the United States Government. 
Motion was seconded. 


Mrs. Jessie EH. Moore moved to amend by also providing that all 
tables be covered with cloth, the expense to be paid out of the private 
funds of the society if no other funds are available, and that machines 
be placed on improvised tables, that is that the tables be protected 
from damage. The amendment to the motion was accepted. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to further amend by adding that access 
be had to all reading rooms for work in cataloguing and indexing 
newspapers, and that space for each department be worked out and set 
aside so that the Historical Society in sponsoring this project have 
first claim for space available. The amendment to the amendment was 
accepted, and the motion as thus amended was carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the Governor be requested to author- 
ize the transfer of $1500.00 from the Publication Fund (Acct. No. 18— 
1936 Fund) to the supply fund to provide for all necessary material 
for the WPA workers in both projects. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the Printing Press is the great civilizing influence 
and the most potent agency through which progress and culture’ 
have been promoted and achieved within the State of Oklahoma; and 


WHEREAS, the first printing press within the State began the 
work of producing books and pamphlets in the summer of 1835, and 


WHEREAS, thoughtful persons appreciative of our progress 
recognize the significance of this cultural agency and the propriety 
of observing the one hundredth anniversary of its beginning; 


NOW, THEREFORE, the Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society in quarterly meeting express the hope that the people of 
Oklahoma consider and appreciate the tremendous influence of the 
printing press on the destiny of our State and the welfare of our 
citizens and join with the Oklahoma Press Association and the 
University of Oklahoma Press in calling for an appropriate ob- 
Servance of the centenary of an event so vital to our history, and 
of the illustrious career of the fourth estate during the succeeding 
one hundred years; and we further pledge the Oklahoma Historical 
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Society to cooperate with the Oklahoma Press Association and the 
University of Oklahoma Press in making the proposed celebration 
an occasion in keeping with its importance and significance. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that a committee of five, with Mr. George 
H. Evans as chairman, be appointed to co-operate with the Oklahoma 
Press Association and the University of Oklahoma Press in celebrating 
this forthcoming anniversary of the introduction of the printing press 
in Oklahoma. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, 
Dr. Grant Foreman and Mrs. Roberta GC. Lawson to serve with Mr. Evans 
on this committee. 


Dr. Grant Foreman discussed his visit to Arkansas to make a survey 
of Oklahoma material at Fayetteville and Fort Smith, and Judge R. L. 
Williams moved that Doctor Foreman be requested to correspond with 
Dr. Dallas Herndon, Director of the Arkansas Historical Commission, 
concerning these archives at Fayetteville, Fort Smith and other points 
in Arkansas, with a view of arranging a project from the Arkansas 
Commission for the assembling of such historical data. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that $150.00 be set aside out of the 
private funds of the Society, in two allotments of $75.00 each to be 
allocated as follows: First prize $25.00, second prize $20.00, third prize 
$15.00, fourth prize $10.00, and fifth prize $5.00. One allotment to be 
offered to seniors of Junior Colleges and the other allotment to the 
seniors of High Schools, the prizes from each respective allotment to 
be offered senior class students for best articles on towns and indi- 
viduals who are deceased, and a committee of five to be appointed to 
arrange for such contest, the committee to limit length of articles, etc., 
and an extra copy of all articles to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman transmitted to the Society six pictures, which 
Samuel Worcester Robertson, brother of Hon. Alice M. Robertson, 
had presented to Mrs. Foreman. 


A correction was offered to the minutes of the Annual Meeting held 
May 10-11, 1935, which appeared in the June number of Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, i. e. the omission of the following paragraphs: 


“Mr. John B. Meserve, of Tulsa, presented to the Society a picture 
of the First Republican Convention held in Indian Territory, which 
met at McAlester in 1893. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the donation be accepted and 
that the Society thank Mr. Meserve for the same.” 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented to the Society for the Museum 


a, piece of gold lace made in the Zenena Missions, Travancore, South 
India, the donors wishing their names withheld. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the lace be accepted and that 
a letter of thanks be written to the donors. Motion was seconded and 


carried. 
The matter of books missing from the library was discussed, and 


it was reported that the book entitled “Musings of the Pilgrim Bard,” 
by Scott Cummins had been loaned to Ex. Gov. William H. Murray and 


had not been returned. 
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Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
write to Ex. Gov. William H. Murray and request him to return this 
book. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed the following committee on the prize contest: 
Judge R. L. Williams, Chairman, Dr, Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Roberta 
C. Lawson, Mr. John B. Meserve and Col. A. N. Leecraft. 


Dr. Grant Foreman called attention to the fact that Roy M. John- 
son had forfeited his membership on the Board of Directors by reason 
of hig continued absence from meetings of the Board of Directors, and 
nominated James H. Gardner to fill the unexpired term. 


The President asked Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, to 
take the Chair. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle nominated Robert A. Hefner, Sr., to take 
the place of Roy M. Johnson on the Board. 


Mr. John B. Meserve moved that Mrs. T. B. Ferguson’s place on 
the Board be declared vacant on account of continued absence from 
meetings of the Board of Directors. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. John B. Meserve moved that James H. Gardner be nominated 
to fill the place of Roy M. Johnson and that Robert A. Hefner, Sr., be 
nominated to fill the place of Mrs. T. B. Ferguson on the Board of 
Directors, and further moved that the rules be suspended and that 
they be elected by acclamation. Motion was seconded and carried, and 
the Chair declared James H. Gardner and Robert A. Hefner, Sr., duly 
elected to serve on the Board of Directors until the next general elec- 
tion. 


The following list of applicants for membership in the Society was 
submitted by the Secretary: 


LIFE: Waite Phillips, Tulsa. 


ANNUAL: James N. Beery, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. David L. 
Brown, Pontiac, Michigan; F. W. Cherryhomes, Tulsa; Chas. BE. Cum- 
mings, Okmulgee; Judge F. Hiner Dale, Guymon; Mrs. Frank C. Doble, 
Cambridge, Mass.; F. S. Douglas, Sulphur; Edward E. Ellis, Oklahoma 
City; Mabel C. Fuller, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Marie Garland, Oklahoma 
City; Harry O, Glasser, Enid; Mrs. Harry O. Glasser, Enid; Bud Hatch- 
cock, Tulsa; William A. Hiatt, Okmulgee; Ed. Hicks, Sr., Tahlequah; 
Roland Hinds, Weleetka; Frank S. Howard, Baron; Mrs. Sadie La Fon, 
Bartlesville; B. L. Maulsby, Hnid; W. F. Newbold, Muskogee; T. C. 
Peters, Tulsa; R. D. Pine, Okmulgee; Randall Pitman, Shawnee; Rev. 
W. M. Rader, Okmulgee; Mrs. Gus Welch, Lawrence, Kans.; Mrs. Carl 
Wortz, Jr., Fort Smith, Arkansas; Icelle E. Wright, Stillwater. 


Upon motion they were duly received into membership. 


The Chair declared the meeting adjourned. 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, 
Dan W. Peery, presiding. 
Secretary. 


DR. J. W. McCLENDON 
(1867-1934) 


Dr. J. W. McClendon was born June 6, 1867, in the State of Louisiana. 
While he was quite young his family moved to Bonham, Texas, where 
he spent his early boyhood and where he received his early elementary 
education. Both of his parents died and most of his boyhood days 
were spent with a cousin. As a young nian he was full of energy and 
ambition and worked during the summer months to finance his educa- 
tion. He was a graduate of the Louisville, Kentucky School of Medicine 
and took a Post-Graduate course at Tulane University in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. On April 26, 1892 he was granted at Bonham, Texas a certifi- 
cate entitling him to practice medicine and surgery. This certificate 
was granted by the Medical Examiners Board of the Sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict of the State of Texas. In 1894 he moved to Atoka in Indian Terri- 
tory. On October 2, 1905 he was united in marriage to Miss Catherine 
Harkins. His wife survives him and is a prominent and much beloved 
musician of McAlester, Oklahoma. 


The writer has been unable to secure Dr. McClendon’s Masonic rec- 
ord, yet, it is known that he was a member of a Blue Lodge of Bonham, 
Texas and that his father held Masonic Honors, He was in every sense 
a self-made man and always was willing to try things out and conquer 
the things of life, which he usually did. Those who knew him best speak 
of him as one who always got the most out of life and had a zest for 
living. His versatility is evidenced by the many enterprises in which 
he was successful, 


Dr. McClendon’s father was a farmer. Other members of his family 
were physicians and he seems to have inherited a natural aptitude in 
this profession. At Atoka Dr. McClendon was a prominent and influ- 
ential community leader while practicing medicine. In July, 1895, he 
was granted a medical certificate authorizing him to practice medicine 
and surgery in the Choctaw Nation. On February 4, 1897, Chief Green 
McCurtain of the Choctaw Nation appointed Dr. McClendon a member 
of the Medical Board of the Choctaw Nation. He was also interested 
extensively in the cattle business, then thriving throughout that section. 


On June 10, 1912, Dr. McClendon presided over a meeting of civic 
clubs and state officials held at Atoka. At this meeting, preliminary 
plans were made for the construction of a highway from Kansas to 
Texas along the Katy railroad. He was also made president of the 
Southeastern Oklahoma Good Roads Association at that time. Among 
the prominent men attending this meeting were Perry Freeman, Mc- 
Alester; A. N. Leecraft, Colbert; Hon. Sidney Suggs, Oklahoma City; 
and A. S. Burrows of Denison, Texas. 


It is very difficult to find out many things about our subject which 
the reader would like to know, because Dr. McClendon wag not inclined 
to talk about himself. The following is a quotation from a letter which 
his favorite nephew and nearest living relative wrote: “He didn’t and 
wouldn’t talk about himself. I have asked him about his people and 
himself, but he would rather talk about you or me. He loved children 
and was very calm and easy to get along with. I noticed he always 
liked to attend to minute details. Dr. McClendon was a lover of good 
horses and bird dogs and enjoyed hunting above all other sports.” 
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Among papers which Dr. McClendon left is a Game License issued 
by the State of Wyoming permitting him to hunt Elk, Deer, Antelope, 
and Mountain Sheep within the State of Wyoming. Also, there is a 
photograph of Dr. McClendon and a Mr. H. Hutchinson taken at Atoka 
November 1909, showing that at least one of his hunting expeditions 
was successful. In the photograph Dr. McClendon is seated in an auto- 
mobile of that period. On the back of it is tied a full grown Buck. 


At Atoka and later at McAlester where he lived, Dr. McClendon took 
great pride in civic work and was a man of strong personality and good 
business ability. Upon his removal to McAlester in November 1914, he 
became interested in the real estate and oil business, but about six years 
ago resumed the practice of his profession at Earlsboro. 


For a number of years Dr. McClendon had been a life member of 
the Oklahoma State Historical Society. He and his wife have made 
some splendid contributions to the Museum. 


By appointment of William H. Murray, Dr. McClendon was placed 
at the head of Western Oklahoma Hospital of Supply. This big insti- 
tution with approximately thirteen hundred patients and a three thou- 
sand acre farm responded immediately to his care and direction. He 
took charge of the institution in April 1934, and the employees of that 
place declare that he brought cheerfulness and happiness to all who were 
connected with the institution. 


When news of Dr. McClendon’s death reached Oklahoma City, the 
State Flag on the State Capitol Building was placed at half mast in 
tribute to his life of helpfulness. His death was sudden and unexpected. 
He had driven from Supply to his home at 400 East Creek Street, Mc- 
Alester, to celebrate his wedding anniversary and during the night suf- 
fered an attack of heart trouble and passed away at 4:15 o’clock the 
following morning, October 3, 1934. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church at McAlester and was active in the society of his profession. 
Those who knew him best speak of him as a man of high intellect and 
professional attainment. He showed at all times deep human sympathy 
and wide tolerance for the frailties of humanity. — OHLAND MORTON 


FRANK STAPLER HOWARD 


FRANK STAPLER HOWARD 
1873-1935 


Born near what is now Wauhillau, in Adair County, Oklahoma, on 
January 30, 1873; son of Frank Howard, who was born in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, on November 26, 1840, and who, removing to the Cherokee 
Nation, Indian Territory, in 1868, founded the Town of Baron, now in 
Adair County, Oklahoma. In 1870 Frank Howard was united in marriage 
with Sallie Starr, daughter of Joseph (Noon) McMann Starr and Delilah 
Starr, a Cherokee family, prominent among the Cherokees both east and 
west. To that union three children came, to-wit: Ollie, who is the wife 
of Bry Dillon and who now resides at Hot Springs, Arkansas, Perey, Bs 
and Frank Stapler Howard, the former now residing at Baron, Oklahoma. 
On April 15, 1877, occurred the death of Delilah Starr. In 1880 Frank 
Howard took a second wife in the person of Miss Josephine Landrum, 
daughter of Dave Landrum, One child was the issue of this second 
marriage, Josephine, now Mrs. Andrew Rogers of Fort Gibson, Oklahoma. 


Frank Stapler Howard attended the tribal schools of the Cherokee 
Nation and the high school at Joplin, Missouri. After reaching his 
majority he engaged in farming and agricultural pursuits near Miami, 
on a farm he owned at the time of his death. After about fifteen years 
he removed to Baron where he engaged in the general mercantile busi- 
ness. He also organized the Guaranty Bank at Watts, Oklahoma, and 
the Peoples Bank at Westville, Oklahoma. Afterwards the bank at Watts 
was removed to Westville and consolidated with the Peoples Bank of 
which he was president at the time of his death. For four years, from 
1911 to 1915, he was chairman of the Board of County Commissioners 
for Adair County. In 1923 he was again elected a member of this board 
serving the term from 1923 to 1924. 


In 1895 he was married to Miss Callie Allen, a daughter of F. F. and 
Sarah Allen, who resided near Miami, Oklahoma, and who died in 1899, 
leaving surviving as a result of said union two children: Catherine, now 
Mrs. John Crass of Tulsa, and Manila Dewey, now Mrs. D. L. Ricken- 
brode of Port Arthur, Texas. In May 1901 Mr. Howard and Miss Ella 
B. Clyne, daughter of John and Jennie Clyne of Baron, were married, 
and to this second marriage came four children; Sallie, now Mrs. Loring 
Ross, Ella Mae, now Mrs. E. G. Carroll, Eddie Starr Howard, all of 
Baron, and Grover Franklin Howard of Westville, Oklahoma. 


On reaching his majority he gave his political allegiance to the 
Democratic party in the activities of which he bore a prominent part. 
He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and fra- 
ternally a member of the Elks and Masons. During the World War he 
was chairman of War Savings Stamp campaign in Adair County, Super- 
intendent of the Fourth Red Cross drive, also the Liberty Loan drives, 
and was a member of the War Exemption Board of said county. When 
the Muskogee Production Credit Corporation was organized, in the early 
part of 1934, Mr. Howard became its first president and continued to 
act in that capacity until his death. With the development of the fruit, 
vegetable and garden industries in his county he engaged in the canning 
business and at the height of the season employed aS may as 150 peo- 
ple at Baron. He was also one of the most extensive landowners in 


said county. 
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Mr. Howard was killed on the afternoon of July 17, 1935, by a bolt 
of lightning, and was buried in the family cemetery near his home at 
Baron on July 19, 1935. He was a man of unbounded energy, never idle, 
but finding pleasure in work and industry, ever evincing a desire to be 
of assistance to his neighbor and friend, aiding them reasonably in 
every work. During the depression many of his neighbors were not 
only fed but their children also were protected from the cold by shoes 
and clothing provided by him; whilst being a capable and sound business 
man, yet he showed a spirit of benevolence and philanthropy. He was 
a leader in laying the foundation of the road system in Adair County. 
A man of good judgment with a fair vision into the future, with an 
optimistic spirit yet he was firm and courageous in his conviction. 
Adair County has lost its leading citizen who was never too busy to 
aid in any movement for its benefit and development. 


— R. L. WILLIAMS. 


JOHN RANDOLPH FRAZIER 
1863—1935 


In the passing of John Randolph Frazier at Oklahoma City, on July 
24, 1935, the directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society feel a personal 
bereavement, not only from the loss of a good citizen, but from the fact 
that Mrs. Frazier was a member of the board of directors of this Society 
from 1923 to 1929. 


Marmaduke Frazier, the father of John Randolph Frazier, emigrated 
to Arkansas from Randolph County, North Carolina, in 1848. He was of 
Scotch descent, and traced his ancestry back many years. Although the 
family was impoverished by the warfare in Kentucky waged between the 
North and South, the subject of this sketch, by perserverance, hard work, 
and the aid of a resourceful father, obtained a fair education. He attended 
Buckner College near Huntington, Arkansas, and later finished his school- 
ing at the University of that state. For a few years he taught school. 
In 1887, on the advice of his father then a prosperous farmer and land- 
owner, he decided to enter the mercantile business in Mansfield, Arkansas, 
which at that time was a new town at the terminus of the newly con- 
structed Midland Valley Railroad. 


In 1892 Mr. Frazier was united in marriage with Maud J. Hamilton, 
daughter of a missionary Methodist evangelist. To them four children 
were born, the eldest of whom was Ernestine, now deceased; Mrs. Homer 
E. Pace of Wilburton, Oklahoma; James R. Frazier of Wewoka, Oklahoma, 
and J. Floyd Frazier of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


In 1902, Mr. Frazier moved his family and mercantile business to Wil- 
burton, Indian Territory. Here he continued to live until 1928, when ill 
health forced him to retire from active business. He afterward lived in 
McAlester, and for the last two years of his life resided in Oklahoma City. 
At the time of his death he still owned considerable property in Wilburton 
and Latimer County. During his last years he cherished the memory and 
love of his old friends in Wilburton and Mansfield as his most prized 
possession. 


Mr. Frazier took personal pride in the reputation he had established 
for integrity and he is remembered as a man who never avoided an obli- 
gation, either in the spirit or in the letter of an agreement; and one who 
tried by precept and example to make the world a better place in which 
to live, and to teach others that industry, thrift and conservative living 
point the way to real happiness. —G. F. 
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